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“SALT or tHe FARTH 


As the end of the year approaches, Oliver 


reviews another pleasant year of dealing 
with the men who are the true “‘salt of the 
earth’’—the farmers of America. It has 
been a good year—good for Oliver in the 
increased volume of its business and the 
profits accruing from the operation of its 
affairs. Good because of the praise that has 
generously been given to Oliver products 
for their design and performance. 

It has also been a pleasant year because 
of the cordial relationships which Oliver 


dealers and blockmen have enjoyed with 


many members of the 
great banking frater- 
nity — bankers who 
have learnec from ex- 
perience that there is a particular possi- 
bility of soundly safeguarded profit in 
financing the purchases of Oliver equip- 
ment because of the high standards of 
credit which Oliver dealers and Oliver men 
are trained to administer. It is Oliver’s 


reasonable expecta- 


Many of you during the year asked us 
for prints of the picture above which we 
chose to represent the men who are the 
“Salt of the Earth”’ in an advertisement in 
these pages early in 1937. Thinking that 
more of you might like to have a copy of 
this picture suitable for framing, we have 
arranged for a supply. One of them will be 
cheerfully sent you if you will write for it. 


Naturally, there is no obligation attached. 





tion that these rela- 
tionships will be 
continued and the 
number of them 
increased during 


the coming year. 





OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
a 400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
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amounts! 





Enough Good Will to make Deposits 
TOW... HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 

Rich gains in friendship, trust and, New 
Accounts! 

Rew blessings these! . . . Oh, if I could DECEMBER, 1937 Vou. 22 :: No.3 
oestow 





Your welfare, and I’d never, never be 

Conservative in my beneficence, ; 

How certain, then, your true prosperity! 

a te to your moe a excellence, 

| would advance each worthy enterprise, 

——. — needs, and multiply your C O N T E N T S 
wealth... 

This power I lack; but, liberal otherwise, 

My toast I give: “Your economic health! 


And may you reach the heights you well rom 
deserve, 
Supreme in confidence, and Cash Reserve!” Page 
HELEN WOLFE DavIEs, , i Pe a es a ee ee 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., Speeding Deposits 7 
Los Angeles, California By JOHN FARNHAM 
a 
Modern Building : From Technology to New Business - - 10 
Sirs: “America’s most beautiful small 
building,” has been suggested as a descrip- By BERT H. WHITE 


tion for the new building we erected to take 
care of our growing volume of business. 


A beige shade of sandstone in modern- i a ee ae ee oe ee ae a ee 
istic design forms the frame work for a front Washington 3 
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of glass blocks, the glass being selected for 
extra light as well as attractiveness. The Booklets for Banks - - <°+ - - = —% 
doors are of bronze with glass panels. On 
each side of the doorway is a small clear 
glass display window for announcements, 
displays and sales literature. The building 
is air-conditioned, a second set of doors 
helping to retain the desired temperature. 

The interior of the building is of Ameri- 
can walnut paneling. Executives’ desks 











EpIrorRiaL AND Business Orrices—Second Bivd. and Burroughs Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan . 
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enabling customers to sit with comfort 
while waitin and dispensing with the Copyrighted, 1937, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
necessity for Seeaibuie in the center of the 

floor space. 

A mezzanine extends along two sides and 
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the back of the building to accommodate 

the salesmen, real estate department, at- 

torney and architect. The telephone switch- 

board is on the mezzanine at the rear, 

located so that the operator can see prac- 

tically every desk. 

L. H. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary, 
Houston Building and Loan Associ- 

ation, Houston, Texas 











Modern Houses and 
Mortgage Loans 


Sirs: I was very much interested to 
notice that in the October issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, the article 
““Modern Houses and Mortgage Loans” 
had used an illustration of a house upon 








First National Bank, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





@ Several sales territories 
open for qualified repre- 


sentatives. 





Another 100% 
Installation of 
Kerr Changepoint 
Fountain Pens ! 


The latest development in simple efficient 
writing instruments. The pen with 
only three parts—barrel, feed, 
and point—no internal parts to 
get out of order. 

Banks universally are using the chain- 
equipped desk sets on their lobby 
check counters, and thousands 
of large corporations have 
adopted KERR PENS as 
standard writing equip- 
ment. 


Write for approval in- 
stallation plan. 





W.H. Horr. Gan Company 
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electric power. 


vided by this institution. 











Billion Dollars 


During the period 1925-1933, New England’s fac- 
tories turned out products to an average value of over 
five billion dollars annually. Included in this total 
value were more than two and one-half billions 
annually spent for raw materials, fuel and 


To carry on manufacturing activities of 
these proportions, New England requires 
complete banking facilities such as are pro- 
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which the First National Bank at Pitts- 
burgh holds the FHA mortgage. This 
house typifies, I believe, the high standard 
of architecture and construction which has 
characterized houses which have been built 
under the FHA financing plan. Our own 
experience with FHA mortgages has been 
very satisfactory and we look forward to 
making more loans upon houses of this 
type. 

our attention is called to the fact that 
the home is located not at Hilldale, Penn- 
sylvania, as reported, but in a suburb of 
Pittsburgh known as Evergreen Hamlet 
near Babcock Boulevard. 

JAMES B. WARDEN, Trust Officer, 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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A Booklet for 
New Employees 


Sirs: In the belief that it is unique in 
personnel administration, not only in bank- 
ing circles but among business concerns in 
general, I am taking the ye! of sending 
— herewith a copy of “‘A Booklet for New 

mployees,”” which has just been gotten 
out by this bank. 

I believe you will agree that because of 
the purpose of its conception, and more 
particularly because of the timeliness of the 
material, the booklet may be of more than 
local interest. 


G. M. UNDERHILL, Advertising Manager, 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Description of Booklet: The booklet 
consists of eight printed pages, 8% by 11 
inches in size, with a heavier stock oversize 
cover. A pocket is arranged in the back of 
the booklet by a fold over of the cover 
stock. In this pocket are placed samples 
of advertising pieces describing the bank’s 
services. The subject matter of the booklet 
is made up of the following: A history of 
the bank; a listing of the qualities making 
for success in bank work; a listing of the 
ways in which the bank tries to help its 
employees, including, medical examination, 
support of the A. I. B., the bank club, the 
bank house organ, commissions on new 
business, prizes for suggestions, rating and 
job classification, vacation and holiday 
schedule, group insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, hospitalization, old-age pen- 
sions, and unemployment compensation. 
Included also is a partial printing of the 
article, “‘A Look at the Job of Working in 
a Bank,” by Clarence A. Lyman, published 
in The Burroughs Clearing House. 


° + 
Editorials on Banking 


Strs: The second booklet of editorials. 
“Banking and ore written by our 
president, Joseph M. Dodge, and listed in 
The Burroughs Clearing House is swelling 
our mail with requests. The first booklet, 
“‘Banking and Business,’ published a year 
ago has also been reprinted due to the 
requests which continue unabated. <A 
group of the editorials making up this 
booklet were published in The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

The mailing list has already grown to in- 
ternational proportions, including twenty- 
six states and three foreign countries. 
Hundreds of letters, praising the two bro- 
chures and asking for additional copies, 
have come all the way from such remote 
places as Denmark and Uruguay, and from 
every part of the United States and Canada, 
from Saskatchewan to Florida, and from 
Rhode Island to California. 


JULIAN HALL, Assistant Cashier, 
The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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In the TREND of 


BANKING 








A Big Christmas 
for Mutual Club Depositors 


In holiday spirit, Executive Secretary 
John W. Sandstedt of the National Associ- 
ation of Mutual Savings Banks points out 
that “Santa Claus is going to have a bulg- 
ing pack this year, according to Christmas 
Club deposits in mutual savings banks. 

‘Figures for the fourteen states in which 
such institutions operate these clubs show 
that savings for the Christmas season run 
ahead of last year by about $8,000,000, the 
total to be distributed amounting to 
$51,657,361,” he reports. ‘““There was an 
increase in number of depositors as well 
as in amount of deposits, the total of 
accounts rising to 1,226,891, a gain of 
163,000. The average account for the 
14 states was $42.10.” 

The increase in the number of depositors 
now saving in Christmas Clubs is looked 
upon as evidence of the increased surplus 
in the hands of the average citizen. 


New York 
World’s Fair Savings Clubs 


The savings club idea is also the basis 
of a nation-wide program being sponsored 
by New York World’s Fair 1939, Incor- 
porated, among banks to promote savings 
in world’s fair savings clubs. 

“It is the thought that these savings 
clubs will encourage people to accumulate 

















The objective is to attend the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939 


funds,” says World’s Fair President Grover 
A. Whalen, “the objective being to use 
them eventually to attend the World’s 





Fair of 1939. By beginning to save 
J  migrpenese now, many people will be 
able to enjoy the fair who might otherwise 
be unable to make the trip. The opera- 
tion of the New York World’s Fair 1939 
Savings Club will involve a minimum of 
expense and pe Boyer for the banks 
acre, and will, no doubt, create 
many new deposits for banks putting the 
plan into effect.” 

Seven classes of clubs are proposed in 
the plan, calling for weekly deposits of 
50 cents, $1, $2, $3, $4, $5 or $10, accumu- 
lating a fund up to April 10, 1939. A 
letter enclosing a booklet explaining the 
plan in detail, methods for its operation 
and specimens of the necessary printed 
forms to carry it out, have been sent to 
17,000 banks. 

The Fair Corporation expects that the 
clubs will be just as successful as the 
Christmas clubs established annually for 
the reason that they will provide the means 
of visiting ‘“‘the greatest international 
exposition ever undertaken.” 

‘Almost one hundred clubs have already 
been organized,” the corporation reports. 


Standards 
for Installment Paper 

Standards for handling installment fi- 
nance paper were adopted by representa- 
tives of state and national banks of Virginia 
at a meeting called by State Commissioner 





Low cost. Real economy and super- 
speed. 2500 miles overnight means there 
in the morning, receipted for. Day and 
night deliveries to 220 cities and points 
between, in the United States and 
Canada. Direct also to Latin-America, 
Honolulu and the Far East. For ser- 
vice, rates and schedules, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS office—and 
say “AIR EXPRESS DIVISION!”’ 
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of Banking M. E. Bristow in Richmond, 
November 4. 

The standards were drafted for the 
purpose of establishing both minimum 
down payments and maximum number of 
months for repayment. The following 
schedule was adopted for various articles 
which are commonly sold on the install- 
ment plan: 


Minimum Maximum 
Down Paymt. No. 

(Per cent) Months 
** * ** 


New Automobiles........... 331% 25 i2 24 


Current Model Used Cars... . 3314 30 12 18 
Older Model Used Cars........40 3314 12 15 
Mechanical Refrigerators. .... 20 10 24 36 
Radios and Phonographs...... 20 10 12 12 
Stoves—Gas, Electric and 

Other. . eakava orem a 10 18 24 
Kitchen Equipment. aces a 10 18 24 


Nis: %. 
MN) W28 


/ 


Mh 
Y) TT 


iy 
—— 


\ 
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So now.. 





Laundry Equipment 

(Washing Machines). ...... .20 10 12 15 
Oil Burners and Stokers.......10 10 24 36 
Plumbing Equipment.......... 20 10 18 24 
Vacuum Cleaners............. 20 10 12 12 


* Conservative 
** Extreme 


There are to be no balloon notes for 
installment financing. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Thomas C. Boushall, president of The 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, was elected 
chairman, and authorized to appoint six 
other members, of a permanent executive 
committee, whose function it will be, in 
co-operation with the State Banking De- 
partment, to give constant attention to 
the standards and problems of installment 
financing by banks throughout Virginia. 
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we're 


in the ‘Coal Business’ 


In spite of borrowers’ initial inten- 
tions, open credit loans too often 
find their way into capital invest- 
ments. Funds obtained for operating 
or inventory needs are spent for fixed 
assets. As a result, when conditions 
change, the bank finds itself in the 
coal business, in the milling business, 
or what not. 

More money has been lost by 
banks through the optimism and 
poor judgment of borrowers than 
through borrowers’ dishonesty. 

You can easily minimize — practi- 
cally eliminate — such experiences 
by using LAWRENCE SysTeEM field 


warehousing. When loans are based 
on LAWRENCE SYSTEM warehouse 
receipts, you have prime collateral 
(borrowers’ marketable inventories) 
which can be liquidated quickly at 
any time. Furthermore, control of 
warehouse receipts enables you to 
obtain valuable day-to-day knowl- 
edge of your borrowers’ operations. 

Why not consider application of 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM to some of your 
accounts Carrying inventories of size? 

For information, write or call De- 
partment C-5 of our nearest office. 
Ask for free copies of the booklet, 
“Warehouse Receipts as Collateral.’’ 








Creating Commodity Paper A gainst Inventory ( 


| AWRENCE 


SYSTEM 








A. T. GIBSON, President 
Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION Since 1916 
New York: 52 Wail St. * CHicaGo: One North LaSalle St. e KANSAS CiTy, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg. 
Sr. Louis: 1505 Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. * MINNEAPOLIS: 835 Plymouth Bldg. * BOSTON : 49 Federal St. 
BurraLo: Liberty Bank Bldg. * Los ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. « FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St.* PORTLAND, Ore: U.S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. « SPOKANE: South 155 Stevens 
SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. South * Da.tas: Santa Fe Bldg.e HOUSTON: 1001 Shell Bldg. * HONOLULU 
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American 
Management Conference 


On December 14 and 15 the Division of 
Finance and Accounts of the American 
Management Association will hold a con- 
ference at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Work on the program has been under 
way for several months. During this 
time Charles A. Tattersall, Secretary of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation has 
been conducting a survey of the current 
financial problems of more than 150 leading 
companies. The highly practical program 
is based on this survey. 

Some of the speakers will be Harold H. 
Neff, Director of Systems and Forms of 
the Securities Exchange Commission, who 
will speak on “Corporate Financing under 
the SEC”; Dr. Willard Thorp of Dun & 
Bradstreet, whose topic will be “A Year’s 
Experience with the Undistributed Earn- 
ings Tax”; Dr. Wilford White, Bureau oj 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
will give a paper on “The Present Install- 
ment Credit Situation”; Dudley Cates, 
Vice-president of the Gemmenelal Invest- 


ment Trust, who will speak on “Install- 
ment Debt and Depression.” ’ 
“Mention of the conference in The 


Burroughs Clearing House will be very 
effective in bringing it to the attention of 
an important group of financial people,” 
says President Alvin E. Dodd. 


The New 
Register Check Service 


“Register check’s first month’s oper- 
ations in one of the country’s largest bank- 
ing institutions resulted in the issuance of 
7,782 checks at a distinctly pleasant net 
profit to the institution,” says William 
Petersen, district supervisor of branches, 
The First National Bank of Boston. 

The service comprises a check with a 
voucher stub attached and a simple register 
ticket. The customer fills out and signs 
the stub and check, except for the number 
and the word-written amount, which the 
bank puts on the stub and ‘check with 
numbering stamp and check protector 
respectively. The number placed on the 
check corresponds with the number on the 
register ticket and the amount cut on the 
stub and check is also cut on the register 
ticket. The register tickets are consecu- 
tively pre-numbered and provide proper 
control for the system. 

Register check service was inaugurated 
by The First National Bank of Boston on 
August 18th after several months’ study. 
Results have far out-distanced expecta- 
tions. 


Banking 
in Kemmerer, Wyoming 


A bank that has gained no small reputa- 
tion for accommodating its customers and 
being friendly is the First National Bank. 
Kemmerer, Wyoming. 

““Kemmerer people are friendly people,” 
explains Cashier John W. Biggane, ‘“‘so 
we try to be friendly and accommodating, 
too. Most of the things we do seem rather 
unimportant, but I'll be glad to give you 
any information I can. 

“One of our offices is equipped with a 
fireplace and comfortable aie. Any 
group in town can have the free use of this 
office for an evening meeting any time 
they want it by merely notifying us. It is 
excellent for small groups and committees. 
In the winter when the snow is heavy and 
the mercury falls, people like to drop in 
here for their business or civic discussions. 

“‘We often make change for people after 
hours. Only last night a customer was 
leaving and he had to take some cash 
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with him. It wasn’t any trouble to open 
up and give it to him. 

‘Another small service is rendered by our 
trust department. This is a mining town, 
and when casualties happen the bank acts 
as a trust oflicer for the compensation which 
the miners’ families receive. We don’t try 
to push it; it is just a service that we have 
for the widows and children. We keep an 
eye on expenses and arrange for the regular 
distribution of their money. 

“Sometimes the bank undertakes to 
rent houses for its customers, or to find 
houses for those wanting to rent. Some- 
times when people are out of town they 
leave their keys with us.” 

Mr. Biggane’s bank does a volume of 
business with ranchers on live stock 
loans, using the yearly budget system. Its 
doors have not been closed since they were 
opened in 1900. During the bank holiday 
officers set up tables in the lobby and made 
change for customers and townspeople. 


Building 
and Loan Progress 


There are 112 savings, building and loan 
associations, members of the United States 
Building and Loan League, which had 
assets of more than $5,000,000 on July 1, 
this year. 

“Fifty-nine of these associations,” re- 
ports H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, “increased 
their assets between January and July, 
compared with 47 in the preceding six 
months. The gain registered by the 59 
totaled $23,058,417, three of them adding 
$2,000,000 or more each.” 

Of the group of larger institutions, whose 
resources now total $1,098,456,261 and 
constitute nearly one-fifth of the assets 
of the thrift and home financing business, 
thirty-four have more than $10,000,000 
and eight top $20,000,000. 

Two associations rose to the ten million 
class during the six months’ period. 


Offering 
Bank Radio Series 


The American Bankers Association an- 
nounces the adoption of a series of radio 
programs to be used by banks on their local 
stations. 

The programs are electrically tran- 
scribed, consist of light classical music and 
human interest playlets, built around 
various banking services, and run for 
lifteen minutes. Time is allowed at the 
beginning of the programs for the bank’s 
identification, vol at the end for a com- 
mercial announcement. 

“Money Matters” is the title of the 
series. ‘Titles of the first five programs 
are: Buying A Partnership. Young 
Bride’s Overdrawn Account. The Long 
Arm of the Bank. Counterfeiter Meets 
John Sterling. Bank Service—Yesterday 
and Today. 

Complete information on the series is 
available at New York headquarters. 


Among 
New Book Offerings 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FI- 
NANCE. By Glenn G. Munn. Bankers 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. $12. 

This is a new, completely revised, one- 
volume edition of Munn’s_ well-known 
Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 
which for a number of years has been a 
valuable reference book in many banks and 
investment houses. In authoritative quick 
reference form it offers busy bankers and 
financial executives just the information 
they need to answer the questions which 
arise in their daily work. It is arranged 
alphabetically by subject. 865 pages. 


MoperRN' BANKING. B 
Thomas, Ph. D. Prentice- 
York. $3.80. 

This text for beginners in banking gives 
the student a solid knowledge of central 
banking and monetary theory, and a com- 
plete understanding of current banking 
practices. New legislation ailecting bank- 
ing and finance has been integrated into 
the text. The student is thus given the 
principles of banking and monetary theory 
as they exist at the moment. 485 pages. 

1937 AMENDMENTS AFFECTING WILLs, 
Trusts, AND EstaTEs IN NEW YORK, AND 
EMERGENCY MorTGAGE Laws. New York 
Trust Company, New York. 

The New York Trust Company has just 
released this book to lawyers. The amend- 
ments affecting wills and trusts enacted 
by the New York State Legislature in 1937 


Rollin G. 
all, Inc., New 
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are particularly numerous and important. 
The amendments to the banking law 
establishing common trust funds by trust 
companies will be of great interest to 
national banks with trust powers, trust 
companies, and to the attorneys in the 
state. Upon advice of counsel, distribu- 
tion is limited, while the supply lasts, to 
attorneys, trust companies and other 
— users. The book, like its pre- 
ecessors, was compiled for The New York 
Trust Company by MacMillan-Sinclaire, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

StupiEs IN CuRRENT TAX PROBLEMS. 
Twentieth Century Fund. New York. 
This volume is designed to supplement 
and amplify an earlier and widely dis- 
cussed book, “Facing the Tax Problem,” 
also published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The latest book presents its tables 
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and calculations in great detail so that 
professional economists, tax officials and 
others especially interested in the study 
of taxation can see exactly how its con- 
clusions were reached. 


California 
Bank’s Employee Payment 


Additional compensation will be dis- 
tributed to employees of California Bank 
on December 15, according to an announce- 
ment just made by A. M. Chaffey, presi- 
dent of the bank. 

All officers and employees who have been 
in the organization’s employ one year or 
more will receive one-quarter month’s 
salary with a maximum payment of $50. 
Those who have been employed less than a 
year will share in the distribution pro- 
portionately, it was announced. 
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“The senior officers and directors of 
California Bank,” said Mr. Chaffey, “‘take 
this means of commending the staif whose 
diligent efforts in behalf of the bank have 
in great measure been responsible for 
the institution’s consistent and healthy 
growth.” 

A recent analysis of the condition of the 
bank over a period of years reveals a 
deposit of growth since July 1934 of 
slightly more than 53 per cent, Chaffey 
disclosed. 


Suggestion 
for Addressing 


So many states have cities and towns of 
the same name that the Railway Express 
Agency is seeking to discourage the old 
habit of State abbreviations in addresses 
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THE CHASE 


As a New York Correspondent 


THREE widely recognized reasons why bankers in 
all parts of the country maintain accounts with the 


1. Nothing gives a correspondent greater satisfaction 
than a dependable day-to-day service. 


The Chase is outstanding for the efficient 
way in which it handles the routine daily 
transactions of its correspondents. 


2. Acorrespondent benefits from widely diversified con- 
tacts with leaders in banking, business and industry. 
The Chase, because of its size, prestige 
and connections, is often in a position to 
be helpful in various matters of impor- 
tance to correspondents. 


3. Correspondents appreciate the value of a friendly, 


| helpful official staff in their New York banking 


| Correspondent bankers quickly develop 
friendly, personal contacts with Chase 
officers who are familiar with the various 
sections of the country and to whom they 
can turn at any time for information 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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and urging that the State be given in full. 

Abbreviations cause trouble when writ- 
ten in haste. Missouri, indicated by 
‘“*Mo.” is often misread for ‘“‘Me.,” abbrevi- 
ation for Maine; “Cal.” for California is 
readily mistaken for “Col.” meant for 
Colorado; “‘Mass.”’ for Massachusetts can- 
not always be distinguished from “Miss.” 
for Mississippi. “‘N. Y.” for New York 
sometimes looks like ““N. H.” for New 
Hampshire. If there should be cities or 
towns of the same name in both States, 
the chances for misdirection are increased. 
“Ale.” and - “Tia.” “Ge.” “La.” and 
‘“‘Ta.”’ are similar causes of error. 

But by writing State names in full and 
without abbreviation, the express people 
contend misrouting and consequent Fx 
will be avoided. 


Splitting Cost 
of Personal Loans 


Methods of the Marquette National 
Bank at Minneapolis, Minn., for handling 
personal loans have been described by 
Ralph W. Manuel, president. 


“It is our experience,” he said, “to 


| charge a uniform bare interest rate on all 


| cost of collecting the twelve monthly 


types of installment advances, a service 
charge to cover the cost of making and 
servicing the advances, and, in the case 
of unsecured advances without co-makers 
a risk premium to provide for inevitable, 
losses. Our present interest charge on all 
types of installment advances is 3 per 
cent per annum computed upon the net 
amount received by the borrower for the 
entire period over which the payments 
are spread. 

“The borrower, if he does not carry a 
checking account with the bank, also pays 
a flat service fee of $5 without regard to 
the size of the advance. Of this fee, $3 is 
designed to cover the cost of determining 
the borrower’s credit worthiness, negoti- 
ating the loan, and putting it on the bank’s 
books. The remaining $2 is to cover the 
ay- 
ments and involved 
therein. 

“Our most important departure from 
the practice of the past is in making ad- 
vances to persons who pledge no security 
and provide no co-makers or endorsers 
except, of course, the spouse. 

“Our experience leads us to believe 
that the $5 service charge adequately 


the bookkeeping 


| covers the cost of operating the depart- 


ment, and that the life insurance and loss 
revenue premiums (2 per cent of amount 
of the advance) adequately provide for 
losses on the type of advances we now 
make. This means that the interest of 
nearly 6 per cent per annum on the net 
reducing balances is approximately net 


| compensation for the use of the funds—it 


is net compensation so far as the unsecured 
advances are concerned.” 


Retirement Plan 
at Central Hanover 


A retirement and insurance plan for 
employees of Central Hanover Bank and 


| Trust Company, New York, went into 


effect August 1. Provisions of the plan, 
on which Towers, Perrin, Forster and 
Crosby, Inc., Philadelphia, were the con- 
sultants, were outlined in booklet form 
for employees. 

The retirement annuity part of the plan 
provides for contributions both by the 
employees and the bank. The employees, 
from the date of joining the plan, will pay 
4 per cent oe to 2 per cent on the 
first $3,000 of salary because of Social 
Security) of future regular salary, which 
will be deducted currently by ‘the bank 
and paid over to the insurance companies. 
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Typical of the depositor’s problem of finding parking space is this 
scene in front of The Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Speeding Deposits 


Wherein a survey is presented of such recent innovations as 
auto deposit windows and automatic and instantaneous tellers 


HIRTY years ago banking was a 
leisurely business, catering to 
men and women of substance 
who drove up to the lobby entrance in 
chaise, brougham or phaeton when 
they did not walk down from High 
Street or up from Merchants Row. In 
those days parking problems were 
solved by a cast-iron hitching post. 
But times change, and the horse and 
the leisurely life it bespoke are gone to 
be replaced by automobiles and haste 
and a wider use of bank service than 
was ever dreamed of. 

For banking the problem - re- 
solved itself into the discovery of some 
means whereby customers can get 
their banking done under the new con- 
ditions. 

Some banks, located near vacant 
lots, have been able to do this by turn- 
ing the lots into parking spaces for 





by 
JOHN FARNHAM 





customers. But this solution is not 
generally possible. Realty values are 
usually too high near banking loca- 
tions. Nor, is the similar expedient, 
where the bank makes arrangements 
with a nearby garage to give customers 
a discount on day storage entirely 
satisfactory. In the first place it is 
expensive and, in the second, subject 
to abuse. 

Banks offering this accommoda- 
tion usually give customers at the 
time of making a banking transaction 
a ticket, entitling the holder to a dis- 
count at the storage garage. But, be- 
cause human nature is human nature, 


To meet the parking problem, 
The Peoples State and three 
other Indianapolis banks in- 
stalled auto deposit windows 





bank customers are likely to make 
needless transactions with the bank to 
get the discount. 


THER efforts to aid the motorist 

vary widely from bank to bank. In 
California, for example, the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles 
has established a branch designed 
especially for automobile customers. 
With an exterior closely resembling a 
commercial garage, this bank is so 
arranged that the customer actually 
drives into the office through a two- 
lane entrance. If he wishes merely to 
make a deposit he takes the left-hand 
lane to a receiving teller’s window 
through which, without moving from 
his seat, he can hand in his pass book 
and deposit. With his deposit en- 







Lisi hicccakdee cae a ‘8 Some 


tered, he can shift back into gear, con- 
tinue around a circular track and out 
into the street. If instead of deposit- 
ing, the customer wishes to make a 
withdrawal or transact other business, 
he takes the right-hand lane to a park- 
ing space in the rear of the building 
where he can leave the car and proceed 
to the banking room. Here, a general 
banking service is offered, including 
safe deposit boxes. 

But that’s in California. The Secur- 
ity-First’s branch is probably tops in 
its class, but it is likely that it bears 
about the same relation to motor 
banking service the country over as do 
those all-night banks, which thrive in 
some large cities, to the average night 
depository. The cost of installing 
such an adjunct to banking probably 


Because of its success with its first ‘‘instantaneous teller,’’ window 26 in the bank, The National Bank of Commerce, New 
Orleans, installed a second ‘‘instantaneous teller’’ near the main entrance. 
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Deposits may contain up to $1,000 in cash 







The auto deposit window in the 
Vernon drive-in branch of 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. Customers may 
make deposits from their cars 
or park inside to transact 
other banking business 


couldn’t be justified in many com- 
munities. 

Instead it is likely that a system 
being developed by several Indian- 
apolis banks may prove more generally 
applicable. Indianapolis has parking 
problems as acute as those in most 
other cities. Hence what works in 
Indianapolis ought to work nearly 
everywhere else. This reporter, for 
example, in thinking back over a score 
of communities from Boston to San 
Francisco can visualize adaptations of 
the Indianapolis system, which con- 
sists in establishing an outside receiv- 
ing teller’s window on an alley abut- 
ment. This, of course, presupposes 
that a bank has a side wall on an 
alley, but great numbers of downtown 
banks have such locations and when 
they do the installation of a teller’s 
window is simple, as four Indianapolis 
banks have demonstrated. 


"THESE four banks, the Bankers 

Trust Company, the Fidelity Trust 
Company, the Security Trust Company 
and the Peoples State Bank, have all 
used about the same type of installa- 
tion. Because the Peoples State Bank’s 
window was in a better position for 
photographing it is described here. 
The bank is located on East Market 
Street, one of the busiest thorough- 
fares in the city, at the corner of Talbot 
Street, which, actually, is an alley 
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Plawtantatey the new 
TIME SAVER 
DEPOSIT SERVICE 


In order to save time for depositors 
at busy times DURING banking hours, The 
Cleveland Trust Company has installed 
the Time Saver Deposit Service at the 


offices starred at right. 


Deposits, with the usual deposit slip, may 
be sealed in an envelope provided for the 
purpose and dropped into a slot, exactly 
as letters are mailed at the post office. 
These deposits will be credited on the 


day made and promptly acknowledged. 


This service in the lobby is in addition 
to the Night Depository for use AFTER 


banking hours at the offices indicated. 


Full details are available at the offices marked, 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 
Obio’s Largest Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


More than 625,000 Deposit Accounts 





Mearber Federal Deposit inverance Corporaiton 





*. * 





CONVENIENT Planters has arranged for the installation bf Automatic 
CLEVELAND TRUST Tellers. This modern banking service will be available at the 
BANKS Head Office on Monday, September 27th, and at all branches 
Re Repent ex Bae shortly thereafter. 4 Deposits may contain both checks and 
Gig sr cash (cash not to exceed $1,000.00) and may be dropped into 
Ehsaan the automatic depository chute, exactly as letters are mailed 
FES Iea Lod at the Post Office. Deposits handled at the Automatic Teller’s 
Eros Beso window will be credited on the day made and a receipt to 
“end = Me cover will reach the depositor the following morning. 
4 Kinunae ace %* Special containers, into which the deposits are inserted be- 
Pepe hg fore placing them with the Automatic Teller, are available at 
$3 Gain fas gun “no cost to depositors. x The Automatic Teller is safe, ac- 
$a son fo curate and fast. It saves time and eliminates tedious waiting 
“yates on heavy business days when lines naturally form at tellers’ 
o 5 Seesror sl nd windows. Full details are available at all offices. 
iia 
sgiteata STATE~PLANTERS 
® Detrotr at West 10 1st 
Samer Bank #]RusT ©. 
on enn Wen s Reasom Vinenua 
Apso" ay Pioneers in Banking Service Since 1865 
Sema 9th and Main 
NEARBY 


Redford 
@ & Lorain @ Willoughby 
& Time Saver Deposit Service 
@ Nigh: Depository 








Announcing-- 
A NEW SERVICE 


THE AUTOMATIC TELLER 


In order to save time for depositors and to eliminate the 
necessity for standing in line at peak periods the State- 


25th and Broad 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





pe. Mae ee ee ee 


6th and Broad Lombardy and Broad 
and 
Hopewell, Va. 








The two newspaper advertisements reproduced above describe the new deposit services of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia 


without sidewalks. The automobile 
deposit window has been cut through 
to this alley from the rear of the bank’s 
quarters. Motorists can drive through 
the alley, in which parking is not al- 
lowed, up to the window, and, without 
leaving their cars or shutting off the 
motors, hand in their deposits. 


HE window itself is extremely 

simple in construction. Approxi- 
mately the same as a standard bandit- 
proof cage window, it contains three 
panes of bullet-proof glass divided and 
held in place by steel casings, At the 
top of the center glass is a two-way 
amplifier, which makes it possible for 
attendant and customer to hear each 
other, and at the bottom is a deep 
tray. The depositor drops his deposit 
into this tray and it is picked up by 
the attendant at the back of the 
window. In case the deposit is car- 
ried in a sack too large for the tray, 
the center section of the window, 
which is hinged, can be swung inward. 

“Servicing the window is not a full- 
time job,” Felix M. McWhirter, presi- 
dent of the bank explains. ‘‘We only 
handle a few dozen deposits a day 





through it. At present one of the trust 
department clerks takes her work 
there and keeps one eye on the window 
as a side line. 

“‘However, our customers seem to 
appreciate the added convenience very 
much, for while they may not use it a 
great deal, it is there when they need it. 
Customers who are downtown every 
day usually come into the bank and 
make their deposits in the regular way, 
but once or twice a month we will find 
them driving to the window. 

“On the other hand, some of our 
customers with suburban locations 
may use the window almost exclusively. 
That, by the way, is one objection to 
it, it keeps us from seeing some of our 
people as often as we should like to, 
although, of course, we do not try to 
perform a full banking service at it.” 

A call at Bankers Trust Company 
brings the information that this was 
the first institution in Indianapolis to 
install a deposit window. “It was late 
in March, 1930,’ explains Vice-presi- 
dent Eugene W. Short, displaying a 
clipping from the Indianapolis Star. 
‘Since then several other local banks 
and many banks in other cities and 


towns have provided a similar service. 

“The convenience appeals to many 
depositors,” he adds. ‘“‘We know this 
by the steadily increasing use of the 
window from year to year. In the 
beginning the window was planned 
only for routine commercial deposit 
transactions, but customers were quick 
to adapt it to other needs. It was not 
long until they were making savings 
deposits, paying on loans, arranging 
over the telephone to obtain funds for 
payrolls, signing renewal notes, and 
making other transactions.” 


DIFFERING slightly from this sys- 

tem at Bankers Trust Company 
and the other banks in Indianapolis is 
that devised by the Prospect National 
Bank in Trenton, New Jersey. This 
bank has both side and rear abutments 
on space suitable for parking or a drive- 
way. It has thus put receiving teller’s 
equipment into one of its rear windows 
and set up exit and entrance signs, 
which route automobiles around the 
bank past the teller’s window where 
deposits can be made without leaving 
the car. This bank also has available 
parking space for customers (See page 29) 
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HE old approach of the bank’s 

new business man to his com- 

mercial account prospect is worn 
out. Business men are tired of hearing 
the bank solicitor ask, ““What can we 
do for you?” We have changed that 
question to the definite statement, 
‘Here is what we can do for you.” 

We have inaugurated a new and 
unique service to help the smaller 
manufacturer and, at the same time. 
to get the enthusiastic good will of the 
large industrialist. 

I am referring to our _ research 
advisory service, which has furnished 
such a splendid entree for our new 
business contact men making good- 
will calls. 

I don’t know when a bank received 
so much good publicity from one single 
idea. 


Within the past few years there 
has been a rapid advance in 
technology. New developments 
frequently are of great impor- 
tance to local customers 


It flattered us to have one of 
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hrom \ECHNOLOGY 
to New BusinEss 


by 
BERT H. 





WHITE 


Vice-president, Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 


The research advisory service offered by 
the Liberty Bank of Buffalo to commercial 
account customers and prospects is a good 
example of a new approach to new business 


this country’s outslanding bankers say, 
“The new profession of banking will 
require selling with service, and the 
successful banker of tomorrow will be 
the one who develops just such new 
and supplementary services as the 
idea which you have already put into 
effect.’’ Local newspapers, unsolicited, 
gave us columns of news space. The 
Chamber of Commerce featured our 































































































work with a full page in their magazine. 

The idea grew as an answer to the 
question, ““What can be done to over- 
come the prohibitive cost of research 
for the company that needs it but 
cannot afford to pay the price to have 
gy 

Most manufacturers admit that re- 
search is helpful. They know it is no 
cure-all, but the last depression taught 
them that research is mighty good 
insurance. 

Industrialists agree whole-heartedly 
with Walter Chrysler when he says, 
“‘Today’s researches are tomorrow’s 
dividends, and for a going business to 
put aside research as an expensive 
luxury is to ignore one of the real 
lessons from the last depression. The 
research of today is what will be keep- 
ing a soundly managed industry alive 
and healthy five, ten and even fifty 
years in the future.” 

During the past three years I visited 
many of the outstanding research 
laboratories of the United States, 
England, France and Germany. One 
cannot go through these laboratories 
without reaching the conclusion that 
research is one of the best safeguards 
for capital invested in industry. 

There has been a rapid speed-up in 
the advance of technology, creating 
new industries and destroying old ones. 
Developments such as talking pictures 
and plastics, products of the labora- 
tory, have made themselves felt in a 
very real way, and the new things that 
are coming along such as the me- 
chanical cotton picker, the Diesel 
engine, tray agriculture, pre-fabricated 





























The Liberty Bank watches new developments and serves as a connecting link between the 
small manufacturer, whose facilities are limited, and the large research laboratories 


houses, air-conditioning, television, 
synthetic rubber, the automobile 
trailer, gasoline produced from ceal, 
and the photo-electric cell, should also 
assert themselves in the years to come. 

These developments are important. 
The investment divisions of several 
large insurance companies have been 
working to determine from an actuarial 
standpoint just what the mortality 
rate of certain kinds of business is. 
One point impressed them and on this 
there was no disagreement. The com- 
pany that died invariably did no 
research. It just went to seed with 
the same old products, while its com- 
petitors developed new methods and 
machinery with more desirable prod- 
ucts. This insurance group went on 
record stating that “the fast pace of 
industrial improvement calls for re- 
search by American corporations, not 
for growth but for their very existence.” 

When a banker looks at a com- 
pany’s balance sheet and analyzes 
current position, fixed assets and cur- 
rent earnings, he knows-only the story 
of the past. All of the figures may fall 
victim to a competitor’s research. The 
laboratory looks to the future and its 


findings may turn assets into brick, 
mortar and obsolescent machinery. 
This threat alone makes the day not 
far distant when we will have many 
research-minded bankers. 

But let us go back to the smaller 
manufacturer who cannot afford re- 
search. He is trying to stay right 
side up, out of the corporate grave- 
yard, until he can afford at least a small 
research laboratory. 


N the meantime, when a problem 

develops in his plant, what does this 
manufacturer. do? Too often he goes 
out into the shop, gets into a huddle 
with his key men, spends time and 
money trying first this and then that. 
He does not know that he may be 
working on something that has already 
been solved by others at a great 
expenditure of time and money. 

If he only knew where to go to get 
some of the solutions to his manu- 
facturing problems, what an economic 
saving it would mean for him! He is 
surprised to find that the research 
facilities of large and _ well-financed 
corporations such as General Electric, 
United States Steel and Goodyear, 


are available for smaller manufacturers 
who might later be prospects for sales. 
He is enthused when you acquaint him 
with the facts, but he is again in a 
quandary when he tries to put his 
finger on the best laboratory to help 
him with his specific problem. 

The idea grew as to how a bank 
might serve as the ideal, impartial 
connecting link between the small 
manufacturer and the large research 
laboratory. 

Contacts were made, so that today 
we can take problems on metals, 
plastics, machinery or chemicals, to 
the proper laboratories, and obtain the 
assistance of specialists. 

The response from the research 
laboratories of industry encouraged 
and enthused us in our efforts. The 
Atlantic Refining Company wrote: 

‘‘We wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on the real interest 
you have shown in trying to have the 
manufacturers and the producers of 
products co-operate and build up a 
business based on this method of ap- 
proach. Be assured that we are very 
appreciative of your efforts. We will 
co-operate promptly.” 
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The 
added: 

“Your service idea is a splendid 
thing and should result in a great deal 
of satisfaction both to your client and 
to you in the way of increased business 
and profits, and the satisfaction of 
having a problem solved in a technical 
way rather than a hit and miss method. 
Be assured of our entire co-operation.” 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany told us: 

“We can only heartily agree in your 
conclusions that research is one of the 
best safeguards for capital invested in 
industry. It is not merely a safeguard, 
but it seems to us almost an absolute 
necessity, and in this feeling we have, 
over a period of many years, taken 
action. We shall be glad to advise 
with you.” 

Hercules Powder Company stated: 

*‘At the present time we are spend- 
ing one million dollars a year on 
research. The new service for your 
manufacturing clients is a very inter- 
esting one and we should like to work 
very closely with you on it.” 


Dayton Rubber 


Company 


ODAY we have the co-operation of 

hundreds of such experts for definite 
problems. These people know that 
service generally pays. 

We have already aided in the solu- 
tion of innumerable problems and we 
are making new friends. I would like 
to take you through an actual case 
to show just how this new approach 
to building good will operates. Com- 
pare it, if you will, with the old, worn- 
out approach of a bank solicitor or 
good-will builder calling on a manu- 
facturer using the old approach, “I am 
from the Ex National Bank. We have 
twenty branches. We are completely 
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at your service. 
can do for you?” 

I am calling on a manufacturer of 
furniture. I tell him about our 
research advisory service. I ask him 
if he has any problems in manufactur- 
ing, packaging or machinery. Manu- 
facturers are generally hesitant to 
admit problems and this one is no 
exception. He has no problems. I 
ask for the privilege of calling on 
him again in a few weeks and suggest 
that if a problem presents itself in the 
interval, he jot it down. 

As a parting remark, I ask if he 
ever looked into plastics. I ask if 
this should not enable him to produce 
a beautiful line, photographing the 
grain of each wood on the plastic 
material, instead of his keeping a 
dozen expensive woods in stock. 

His knowledge of plastics is super- 
ficial. Suddenly his desire for infor- 
mation on plastics is aroused. He 
wants to know all about them. I tell 
him that we know nothing about 
plastics, but that we know experts who 
do. He immediately wants to go to 
see them. I tell him the suggestion 
was just a haphazard one and that I 
will be around again when he may 
have a better problem. 

It may surprise you to know that 
the manufacturer would not allow me 
to leave his office, as against his former 
reticence in welcoming a bank’s new 
business man. We put this man in 
touch with definite people in the 
laboratories of four plastics manu- 
facturers. Fortunately a local com- 
pany gave him the answer that worked 
out best. The furniture man is work- 
ing with the plastics company and we 
have the good will of both. 

Another client had a problem of 


Is there anything we 





During the past three years the author, at left, has visited the outstanding 
research laboratories of the United States, England, France and Germany 








passing fifteen million cycles through 
a non-conducting mass. He merely 
wanted to be directed to where he 
could have this done. His own efforts 
had led him on a “wild goose chase,” 
to use his own words. He had been 
all over the country and had given up 
hope of getting assistance in the 
United States. He thought some 
German company could help him and 
came to me for advice. Within an 
hour I had an appointment made for 
him and the job was done gratis, less 
than two hundred miles from his plant. 


ANOTHER client was manufacturing 

food for cattle from grain screenings, 
but he was getting too much mustard 
in these screenings. He had been 
working with local chemists trying to 
determine some method of chemical 
treatment. We found out that the 
problem had previously been solved 
by a Chicago grain company anxious 
to sell screenings. The money he had 
spent with the local chemists could 
have been saved if he had known of 
our research advisory service earlier. 

When the plan was first originated, 
our board of directors were told: 

“Banking is, in part at least, a 
service business, and in these research 
contacts which we have developed. 
together with our knowledge of the 
important sources of additional infor- 
mation, we have the background for a 
service which few banks possess. It is 
something that might very well be 
placed at the disposal of our manu- 
facturing customers, some of whom 
may not be thoroughly familiar with 
much that is going on outside their 
own plants. They may have unsolved 
problems to which research labora- 
tories already have solutions. There 
may be new ideas coming along which 
may prove interesting to them. 

“Any number of means can be 
developed for acquainting local manu- 
facturers with the service we have to 
offer. Our officers might make good- 
will calls telling them, among other 
things, of this new service. This will 
give them a reason for making a call 
and should overcome a _ customer’s 
frequent suspicion that a bank might 
be snooping. 

“The idea is practical. If, for 
example, a manufacturer has a prob- 
lem in drawing metal which he uses 
for stamping and has a 15 per cent loss 
because of shredding, which he is 
taking for granted cannot be over- 
come, he could be put in touch with 
research laboratories where I know 
they already have answers to many 
of these problems and where they have 
scientists anxious to work on unsolved 
ones. They might be able to save this 
wastage, thereby bringing us closer to 
the manufacturer, and as he grows so 
will we. We claim to know nothing 
but sources of information, (See page 26) 
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Dedicating the New Federal Reserve building: Left to right, Marriner S. Eccles, 
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International News Photo 


President Roosevelt and James Roosevelt 


| WASHINGTON..... 


Prospects for the budget and tax revision... Mid-December 
treasury financing may be significant... The terminating of 


federal lending... New legislation likely on home financing 


by HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Federal Reserve Dedication 


President Roosevelt regards the Federal Reserve System 
as an instrument for the control of business and for economic 
planning, he indicated in a brief address dedicating the 
new building of the Board of Governors and its staff. He 
declared that the real mission of the Federal Reserve 
System is to achieve the largest degree of economic security, 
and to this end monetary and credit machinery must be 
steadily perfected and co-ordinated with other instruments 
of government. 

The nation must continue step by step to make the 
banking system what it should be, President Roosevelt 
declared, describing the Federal Reserve System as a piece 
of machinery vital to the nation’s steady progress. Through 
the exercise of the Reserve Board’s powers, he said, “‘“much 
can be done toward the maintenance of more stable em- 
ployment. Much can be done to aid in achieving greater 
Stability of the true value of the dollar.” 





_ The Budget and Taxes 


In an attempt to bring into balance the 1939 Federal 
budget, which will be submitted to Congress early in 
January, the administration may show reductions in the 
estimates for operation of the regular departments of the 
government as well as for relief and emergency outlays. 
The President’s annual fall budget summary predicted a 
deficit for the current fiscal year of $695,000,000, which is 
$277,000,000 greater than was predicted in April and 
$732,000,000 more than was forecast by the budget last 
January. 

The House committee on ways and means is now 
studying revision of the internal revenue laws. One object 
is to provide a system of taxes which will give more pre- 
dictable yields. At present it is not planned to increase 
the general level of taxes, since it is hoped that the budget 
can be balanced by curtailing expenditures rather than 
increasing revenues. . However, this hope has been somewhat 
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upset by the recent decline in business activity and the 
predictions of government economists that the national 
income may be somewhat lower in 1938 than in 1937. One 
effect of the decline has been to increase the pressure on 
Congress for revising the 1936 tax on undistributed corpora- 
tion earnings in such a way as to provide a stimulus to 
business by permitting corporations to use their earnings 
to pay debts and provide for expansion. Some such change 
probably will be considered if it can be shown that it will not 
reduce income tax receipts during the coming year. 


Direct Federal Lending 


President Roosevelt has ordered the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Public Works Administration 
to make no more commitments for new loans, and commit- 
ments already made by both these organizations may be 
canceled. 

In explaining the new policy, Chairman Jesse Jones of 
the RFC declared, “‘It is our purpose to discontinue general 
lending for the very good reason that there is enough 
available private credit to meet legitimate demands for all 
purposes. Our agency managers have been instructed 
to accept no more applications unless a real emergency can 
be shown, In this effort to quit lending we expect and 
believe.wé will have the co-operation of banks. With that 
co-operation we can quit, without it we cannot.” 

One ‘exception is commodity loans made to farmers as 
a part ‘of the general program of stabilizing agricultural 
prices. Such loans are made to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, at present a subsidiary of the RFC, and 
cover cotton, corn, and some other farm products. The 
corn loan program, latest in the series, was inaugurated 
November 1, and for. this purpose the RFC made $75,000,- 
000 available to the CCC for the purpose of making loans 
to producers of the 1937 corn crop at the rate of fifty cents 
per bushel at 4 per cent. It was announced that banks 
and other lending agencies may make the loans to the 








Social Security 


An amendment to the Social Security Act to 
bring employees of all banks within its taxing and 
benefit provisions will be considered by the Advisory 
Council on Social Security at its mid-December 
meeting. 


The Council met early in November to consider 
this and many other proposals for amending the 
Social Security Act but deferred recommendations 
to later meetings. At that time Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
chairman of the Social Security Board, discussed 
the situation under which some banks are now 
excluded. If the law is amended it probably will be 
made to cover all institutions now exempt. 


The Advisory Council on Social Security is com- 
posed of twenty-two prominent citizens represent- 
ing employees, employers, and the general public, 
and includes one banker, Henry Bruere, president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City, desig- 
nated as a representative of the public. The function 
of the Council is to make periodic studies of the 
workings of the Social Security Act and to recom- 
mend amendments to Congress. A large number 
of suggestions for amendments have been laid 
before the Council, including a change in the old- 
age reserve fund to prevent this fund from growing to 
an unwieldy sizeand absorbing theentire publicdebt. 
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producers, as in former years, with the definite under- 
standing that the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
take them up on demand at any time prior to September 
30, 1938, at par and accrued interest at the rate of 2% per 
cent. The CCC will purchase such loans only from banks 
or lending agencies which have entered into an agreement 
to pay the corporation 1% per cent on the principal amount 
collected on these notes while held by the bank. 

Legislation will be sponsored by the administration to 
give the Commodity Credit Corporation ample capital of 
its own, and it is probable that this organization will be 
divorced from the RFC and placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration so that it 
will be more closely tied in with the farm program and will 
be financed as a part of that program. 

In spite of determination to stop direct government 
lending, there remains a considerable feeling that the 
government should continue its lending, a feeling that has 
increased since the recent decline in security values and in 
business activity. 


Home Financing 


Suggestions for stimulating home construction are being 
considered as a means of aiding general business recovery. 

One plan under discussion is to liberalize the insured 
mortgage program of the Federal Housing Administration. 
At present an FHA mortgage may cover 80 per cent of the 
appraised value of the dwelling, and it has been suggested 
that this limit be increased to 90 per cent or that an addi- 
tional 10 per cent above the FHA mortgage be provided 
by some government agency in the form of a second mort- 
gage. Other proposals are to permit the FHA to insure 
mortgages on homes valued at more than $16,000 and to 
reduce the mortgage insurance premium of one-half of 
1 per cent so that it would apply only to the declining 
balance due under the mortgage instead of to the full face 
value of the mortgage throughout its life. 

The FHA itself is desirous of amendments to its law 
which would make it easier to insure mortgages on large 
scale housing projects built for rental purposes, and also 
amendments to Title III of its law to facilitate the forma- 
tion of national mortgage associations to buy and sell 
FHA insured mortgages originally placed by banks and 
other lending institutions. To date no such national mort- 
gage associations have been formed, although there appears 
to be a ready market for insured mortgages at an attractive 
premium. The RFC Mortgage Company is the largest 
single institution engaged in the business of purchasing 
FHA mortgages from banks, but its purchases are less than 
the total bought from banks by all insurance companies. 
The next largest group of purchasers is national banks, 
many buying FHA mortgages from other institutions to 
add to their portfolios, and national banks as a whole have 
purchased almost as many insured mortgages as they have 
sold. In addition, many other agencies are in the market 
for insured mortgages, and this form of security appears 
to be generally recognized as a standard form of invest- 
ment. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has reiterated its 
opposition to pressure in Congress for reduction in the 
interest rate or extension of the length of time of HOLC 
mortgages on the grounds that most HOLC borrowers do 
not need and are not asking for such favors, that this move 
would have little or no effect on future foreclosures, that a 
lowering of the interest rate would seriously influence the 
general home mortgage market, and that losses would be 
incurred which would have to be met by the taxpayers. 
The Board is sponsoring a move for uniform state laws 
relating to mortgage foreclosures, contending that elimina- 
tion of the cost and delay of foreclosing mortgages in many 
states prevents lending institutions from giving home bor- 
rowers as liberal treatment as they might desire. 
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Treasury 


The Treasury’s mid-December financing operations 
are being watched with interest as a clue to future condi- 
tions in the government securities market. During the 
middle of the month there mature some $400,000,000 of 
Treasury bills which must be refinanced, and in addition 
the Treasury will need considerable new money. 

Also, on February 1 there mature $276,680,000 of 25% 
per cent Treasury notes. If the Treasury decides to 
provide for their refunding in December it will be an 
indication that future maturities will be made to coincide 
with quarterly income tax payments and financing dates. 
The significance of such a policy is that the Treasury 
anticipates being able to retire all or substantial amounts 
of such maturities out of current income and quarterly 
additions to the Social Security Trust Fund rather than 
by refunding at odd dates. In furtherance of this policy 
the Treasury has been basing its October and November 
weekly issues of discount bills to mature shortly after 








Financing 


the March 15 income tax payment, presumably in the 
hope of retiring substantial amounts at that time. 

Treasury experts have also been studying a proposal 
to resume the old plan of issuing short-term, fixed inter- 
est Treasury certificates, to replace, in part at least, 
Treasury bills which are sold at a discount. One object 
of such a change would be to induce commercial banks 
outside of financial centers to invest more heavily in 
short-term Treasury obligations, since the discount 
bills are now taken chiefly by the large banks. 

The old-age reserve account and the state unemploy- 
ment compensation funds, both set up under the Social 
Security Act, are reaching sizable proportions and are 
expected to grow rapidly during the coming year. If the 
government’s budget situation is favorable the operation 
of these funds may make it unnecessary for the Treasury 
to issue any long-term bonds to the general public, leav- 
ing this field entirely to municipal and corporation issues. 














Farm Credit Forecast 


The demand by farmers for short-term credit during 
1938 will be at least 10 per cent larger than during the past 
year, while the demand for new farm mortgage credit will 
be relatively small, it is predicted by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in its annual farm credit forecast. 

‘‘The volume of short-term credit used by farmers in 
1938 is expected to be at least 10 per cent larger than in 
1937,” the forecast states. ‘‘Factors contributing to the 
increased demand for credit are higher prices of commodities 
purchased and higher labor rates, the need for many 
improvements and replacements of a semi-permanent 
nature, and the need for funds to finance feeder and stocker 
purchases. Ample lending facilities exist for meeting the 
anticipated increase in the need for short-term agricultural 
loans. Interest rates are likely to be little different from 
those prevailing in the current year. 

‘““At the same time, the position of the farmer as a 
credit risk has further improved. The rise in farm com- 
modity prices in the last few years, particularly in live 
stock prices, has increased the value of the collateral which 
farmers can offer as security for loans. In addition, many 
farmers have added to the value of their plants and equip- 
ment by replacements and additions to machinery and to 
farm improvements. During the last few years of rising 
farm income, delinquent taxes and interest ‘also have been 
further reduced. Yow 

*‘The demand for new farm mortgage loans in 1938 is 
expected to be light in view of the reduction in demand for 
emergency refinancing and the relatively small volume of 
loans required for the purchase of farms. During the 
first half of 1937 there were decreases in the outstanding 
farm mortgage loans of all the principal lending agencies 
except to commercial banks. Available data on mortgage 
recordings indicates continuation of increased activity in 
farm mortgages by private investors. With prospects that 
farm income in the remainder of 1937 and in‘the first part 
of 1938 will be well maintained, and with better geographic 
distribution of the income than for several years, further 
improvement in collections on farm mortgages appears 
probable during the coming year.” 

The Bureau pointed out that credit needs of farmers 
will be reduced in part by payments made under the 
agricultural conservation program, by the government’s 
corn and cotton loan program, by emergency feed and 





drought loans, and by the credit available from the Farm 
Security Administration for- rehabilitation of farmers and 
for assisting tenant farmers in purchasing farms. The 
Bureau also issued a warning against excessive use of credit 
by farmers, pointing out that the trend of land values is 
upward and that in order to avoid overcapitalization and 
over borrowing, farm mortgage loans should be related to 
the prospective earning power of the land over a period of 
years with some margin of safety to protect against vears 
of low prices or unfavorable weather conditions. 


Housing Authority 


The appointment of Nathan Straus, New York phi- 
lanthropist, as director of the new United States Housing 
Authority promises a regime for that organization which 
will avoid the criticisms which financial and real estate 
interests made against earlier low-rent housing projects 
constructed under the auspices of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Straus has had much experience in public housing 
work and favors a policy of decentralization with more 
responsibility given directly to the city as opposed to the 
old centrally directed program of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Straus is a New York City business man and 
former newspaper man and has served as a state Senator 
and as a member of the New York City Housing Authority. 
He has written extensively on low-cost housing and slum 
clearance, has studied housing conditions in Europe and 
has frequently been consulted by President Roosevelt on 
housing problems. In setting up the new USHA, Mr. 
Straus took over bodily the housing division of the Public 
Works Administration, thereby securing a trained technical 
staff, but announced that policies would not be formulated 
until after a series of conferences with state and city 
housing officials. 

The new organization will not receive applications from 
cities for financial assistance until.early in 1938, and Mr. 
Straus has no intention of attempting to stimulate a large 
construction program in a short time. One of the first 
problems of the new organization is to work out plans for 
building habitable apartments at low cost so that the 
operating subsidy to be given by the government will not 
be so large as to constitute unfair competition with privately 
financed city, dwellings. Since the Authority has an 
appropriation to begin work, it probably will be many 
months before it attempts to float any of its bonds. 
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HE growth of our institution con- 

| tinues to amaze us and I truly 

believe we are on the right track 

with the work we are doing, even 

though it is unusual and a bit spectac- 
ular for a bank. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
our bank, and one that should be 
mentioned early in this article, is that 
we have music throughout the day. 
Sometimes we are called “‘America’s 
musical bank.”” We have a Hammond 
electric organ, and a combination radio 
and phonograph. We begin our day’s 
routine with a song service in the 
morning. This is in charge of a mem- 
ber of the staff who selects the songs or 
hymns, a verse from the Bible, and a 
current event topic. Then, during the 
day, soft music is played. It is carried 
to the banking room and to the indi- 
vidual offices by amplifiers. Three 
years ago we held a Christmas carol 
service in our lobby. About twenty 
people joined our group. Last Christ- 
mas our lobby was completely filled. 

Before giving you the other phases 
of our program, you must understand 
our location. Pikeville is the county 
seat of Pike, Kentucky’s easternmost 
county, and is the hub of the state’s 





Vice-president and Cashier John M. Yost who 
developed and is carrying out the bank’s unusual 
and many-sided program 





Donec (“Ae UNusuAL 


with Good Results 


by 


JOHN M. YOST 


Vice-president and Cashier, The First National Bank, 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


If you think all banks are the same, this 
article may change your mind. It’s about a 
bank in Pikeville, Kentucky, that is differ- 


ent, and that is showing substantial growth 


“Eastern Empire’ which comprises 
six counties in Kentucky and a con- 
tiguous county of Virginia, all drained 
by the Big Sandy River and its tribu- 
taries. It is a region noted for its 
scenic beauty, is soon to be a national 
park, and is known as ““The Breaks of 
the Sandy, where God broke the 
mountains apart to let the river 
through.” 

Pikeville itself has only 4,000 inhab- 
itants, but it is said there are more 
people within a radius of fifty, miles 
here than there are within a radius of 
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fifty miles of Lexington. We are in the 
midst of a large population engaged in 
timber, coal, oil, and gas industries. 
That means we are a busy center and 
that much money flows through our 
community. 

Our building is painted a gleaming 
white so that it stands out from the 
rest of the brick, stone and lumber 
buildings of the town. The bank itself 
was organized in 1889, and we are 
looking forward to our golden anni- 
versary. In 1903, the name of the 
bank was changed from The Bank of 





Baker who not only operates a 
machine but designs distinctive 


invitations to visit Pikeville 
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The most unusual feature of the bank is its Hammond organ. 


The bank is likewise equipped with radio and 





amplifiers. Each day’s work begins with a song service; throughout the day soft music is played. Other 





Pikeville to the present name. In 
1907, our building was remodeled. 

The outsider entering our bank for 
the first time would probably first be 
aware of the music. He would also prob- 
ably notice the pictures and works of 
art in the lobby and banking room. 
He would probably observe that there 
are flowers, both growing and in vases, 
in every room, and even that there 
are three canaries singing in the bank. 
He would surely be impressed with 
the sincerity and cordiality of our 
employees. 

If he were more than a casual ob- 
server he would note that our bank is 
protected by bandit-barrier fixtures, 
bullet-resisting glass encased in steel, 
and other protective features. Our 
folks hold that they would prefer to 
spend money to prevent harassment 
and death to any employees, than to 
offer a reward for the capture of bandits 
alter a crime has been committed. 

A closer inspection of the bank would 
disclose a refrigerator that is kept filled 
with cooling drinks, such as orange 
crush which is made in Pikeville, in 
summer, and a coffee percolator for 
colder days. Often when banking 
hours are over for the day, refreshments 
are served to guests and employees, 
an interlude that is accompanied by 
music. There are magazines and books 


The First National Bank build- 
ing is painted a gleaming white. 
It stands out among other 
buildings in Pikeville 


features include a refrigerator, stocked with cooling drinks in summer and a coffee urn for use in winter 





available for study and relaxation. 

Perhaps it is because we are trying 
to run a different kind of bank, unique 
and unusual in many ways, that the 
thought always behind our activities 
is that we should reach out to every 
one in our community. Last year I 
served as president of the Kentucky 
Banker’s Association and visited about 
300 of the state’s 400 banks. It was 
an illuminating experience and helped 
to crystallize our ideas for our own 
community. 


N building for the future it is our 
desire to see every house in the 
county freshly painted and the place 











well planted with flowers, shrubs and 
trees. That will help make each home 
attractive and the family happy. Some- 
times we can help in this plan with a 
loan for the paint or the planting olf 
trees and shrubs. 

To encourage the raising of flowers 
and to bring many people into the bank 
who otherwise might not become ac- 
quainted with our institution, we pro- 
mote several flower shows during the 
season and give away hollyhock seed. 
Four years ago, when we began this 
plan of distributing seed with the idea 
of beautifying the countryside, we gave 
away a peck of seed. The folks around 
here liked the idea and co-operated 
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splendidly. Last year we gave away 
about a half bushel, and this summer, 
when the results were beginning to 
show in a beautiful array of these 
graceful flowers and more people were 
interested, we distributed more than a 
bushel of hollyhock seed. Over 5,000 
small packages, each containing enough 
seeds to plant along the wall, in fence 
corners or in the back of the garden, 
were sent directly by mail and by our 
employees to our friends and customers. 
We are hoping that in another year we 
will have enough seed to give a package 
to every school child in the county. 

Invitations to exhibit in our several 
flower shows are sent to all known 
flower growers in the county. Miuiss 
Mary Cassell, of our staff, is chairman 
of exhibits and the local garden club 
co-operates with her in arranging the 
displays and judging the entries in 
each class. Some forty-five first, 
second and third prizes of $1, 50c and 
25c are offered by the bank at each 
show to stimulate friendly rivalry. The 
flowers which range from prize roses 
to wild flowers from mountain and 
glen, are sent the next day to invalids 
and the sick, to hospitals and churches, 
business houses, and to other friends 
throughout the community. 

Our flowers for the bank are cut 
from our own gardens where we have 
several acres planted to spring, sum- 
mer and fall flowers. From our gar- 
dens as many as 500 blossoms are cut 
in a single day and made into bouquets 
for our friends. We aim to place at 
least one in each home in Pikeville 
during the vear. 

As another activity we try to assist 
ten or twelve young people a year to 
attend college. We have been helping 


At the left is Mark Bowles, chairman of the board, 
the right George W. Greer, president, of 
the First National Bank, Pikeville, Kentucky 


and at 
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these young folks for a number of 
years, but hesitated a long time before 
we finally decided to advertise the 
fact. There was one heart-breaking 
case where we would have helped had 
we known, and that decided us to take 
the public into our confidence. 

Of course, we arrange for a loan to 
the student which is to be paid back. 
No boy or girl in our community 
would have it otherwise. They are 
proud young Americans. We have 
had but two disappointments. In 
looking for these young people we in- 
sist on brains, talent, character, good 
records in school and church, and the 
earnest wish to realize the ambition for 
a college education and a career. And 
our boys and girls have made good in 
many fields. 


AS part of our program we have 

worked out a community record on 
which we hope to compile all necessary 
statistics about the families here, such 
as the names of all members of the 
family, church and business affiliations, 
facts about the home, hobbies, sur- 
roundings, and other information 
needed to help the group. It is our 
hope some day to have a new bank 
building that will include an entire 
floor that can be devoted to nothing 
but community interests. 

In our own bank we have only the 
highest type of young people and we do 
everything possible to further their in- 
terest in their work and develop their 
ability. Our application blank is 
comprehensive and we have an em- 
ployee rating card which shows just 
how each person fits into the work. 
We accept college graduates desirous 
of learning the banking business as a 


profession and train them. When they 
have finished this training they are 
capable of running any bank twice the 
size of this one. We also send our em- 
ployees to visit other banks to review 
the latest and most modern methods, 
later to be tried out in our bank where, 
if they prove practical for us, we put 
them into use. 

No one has any particular work to 
do which the others can not do, and 
frequently, when one member of the 
staff has to leave his or her desk to look 
after visitors or customers, another 
member of the staff will take up the 
work so that at the end of the day no 
one is hurried or has to keep others 
waiting. Each employee has a diary 
in which is recorded the work done 
that day and this is compiled at the 
end of the day in the general diary for 
employees. We also have a master 
diary for our banking business that 
deals only with such matters as do not 
concern the employees. In this way 
we know at a glance just what has 
been done on any particular day. 

We pride ourselves on our salary 
schedule which begins at $85 a month 
for permanent employment after a six 
months’ trial to satisfy both ourselves 
and the new employee that banking is 
the right career. After this, each is 
guaranteed a raise to $100 a month be- 
fore one year of service with us is 
ended, and a raise to $125 before five 
years are over. However, we endeavor 
to raise to $125 in three years any em- 
ployee who shows a special adapta- 
bility. 

It is but natural that our young men 
and young women are sought after 
elsewhere and are sometimes offered up 
to $300 a month by larger (See page 25) 


After it missed one deserving case, the bank began 
advertising its willingness to interview young 
people who sincerely desire a college education 








I would like to interview any young man or young woman in this 
section who has completed and has a diploma from a high school, and 
has a sincere desire to go to college, but for financial reasons is not able 


to complete his or her school work. 


It is my desire to only consult and advise with those who really 


wish to accomplish something, but if financial limitation is the only 


draw-back I shall be happy to attempt to cooperate in making it possible 


for the young men and women of this section to further their education. 


INTERVIEWS BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. 


JOHN M. YOST, 
Vice President and Cashi 
The First National Bank, 
Pikeville, Ky. 
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NAME OF RECORD — ao wy — = 
General Ledgers............. Forever Permanently Permanently Permanently Permanently 
General Book Debit an 

Credit Tickets............ 20 years Permanently Permanently Permanently Permanently 
Individual Ledgers.......... 15 years Permanently Permanently Permanently Permanently 
Banks and Bankers Ledgers.. 12 years Permanently Permanently Permanently Permanently 
Individual Deposit Tickets... 15 years 20 years 10 years 12 years 10 years 
Banks ana Bankers Deposit 

ine Se ee 12 years 20 years ? 12 years 7 years 
Receipt for Statements and 2 years after 

Canceled Checks ......... 15 years 7 years ? Permanently card is filled 

or a/c closed 
Liability Ledgers............ 20 years Permanently 15 years Permanently Permanently 
Collateral Record 
(Cards or Ledger)......... \5 years after Permanently 15 years Permanently Permanently 
loan is paid 
Tellers’ Cash Sheets......... 10 years 20 years 10 years Permanently 2 years 
Clearings Records........... 3 years 3 years 3 years 3 years 3 years 
Trenitt LAWS: . se. 2 years 5 years 2 years 2 years 5 years 
Collection Registers......... 5 years Permanently 5 years Permanently 10 years 
Cashier's Checks............ 15 years Permanently Permanently Permanently Permanently 
Cashier’s Checks Registers... 15 years Permanently Permanently 10 years Permanently 
Correspondence (General).... 10 years 5 years 10 years 10 years 20 years 
Savings Ledger Cards........ Forever Permanently Permanently Permanently Permanently 
Savings Deposit Tickets... ... Forever Permanently Permanently 12 years 25 years 
Savings Withdrawals........ Forever Permanently Permanently Permanently 30 years 


Comparative Schedule of Minimum Retainment Periods Used by Various Banks 


Bank Bank Bank 
F G H 
Permanently 99 years Permanently 
Profit & Loss 
6 years 20 years indefinitely— 
Others 7 yrs. 

20 years 12 years 7 years ~ 
20 years 12 years 7 years 

7 years 7 years 7 years 

7 years 7 years 7 years 

6 years ? ? 
25 years 12 years 10 years after 

last date 
25 years 50 years 10 years after 
last date 

6 years 6 years ? 

2 years 2 years ? 

2 years 3 years 2 years 

3 years 7 years 7 years 

7 years 15 years 7 years 

20 years 15 years 7 years 

6 years 15 years 7 years 

20 years 20 years 7 years 

7 years 20 years 7 years 

7 years 20 years 7 years 











Of the banks, whose varying practices are noted above, the first five are in Chicago, 
the next two in Minnesota, and the last in Massachusetts 


New Ponts on the 


Old Record Problem 


You learn that bank practice is far from uniform... and that a 
destruction list involves a study of law and six other factors 

















with a list of all the records used 

in a bank and visualize just how 
long each should be kept before de- 
struction. It should be very simple. 
But try it some time! Too many 
departments and individuals have a 
real or potential interest in a given 
record. The tendency is either to 
hold the record indefinitely —which 
simply means postponing the decision 
to some vague future time—or else 
to hold it longer than necessary in the 
interests of ultra-conservatism. 

Comparatively unimportant though 
it may be among a bank’s operating 
problems, the question of how long to 
keep records before destruction should 


[ should be very simple to sit down 


; 


‘ 


by 


CHARLES C. LOONEY 


Comptroller's Department, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


be settled definitely and as early as 
can be. It may seem of small moment 
whether to save general correspondence 
ten years or twelve years. Yet in 
our bank we used to keep correspond- 
ence for twelve years, and we were 
badly cramped for storage space. 
We arbitrarily reduced the period to 
ten years, and have had plenty of 
storage space ever since. It is not far- 
fetched to point out that on a proper 


destruction schedule may hinge the 
decision of the directors, along about 
the year 1950, as to whether or not 
the bank needs a new building. 

Two standardizations among banks 
would be desirable in this field of 
record storage and destruction. Fore- 
most is a standardized nomenclature. 
For example, you ask me, “How long 
should we keep a draft requisition?” 
The answer depends upon what you 
mean by the term. If your draft 
requisition, like ours, is a form which 
serves no purpose beyond that of 
requisitioning a draft, three months 
is ample retention. But if, as many 
banks do, you use your requisition 
also as your draft register, then in 
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Illinois it would be necessary to advise 
you to keep it twelve years. 

The second need for standardiza- 
tion is in destruction schedules them- 
selves. There can hardly be a stand- 
ardization throughout the nation, be- 
cause banks operate under different 
laws and under different local condi- 
tions. But there seems no good rea- 
son, for example, why banks in a 
large city or a county or a state or a 
trade area might not advantageously 
adopt a schedule which they could all 
follow. The advantage lies in the 
legal standing of a trade custom. In 
law, the best possible defense against 
a charge of negligence is that trade 
custom supports the practice which 
was followed. Until a trade custom is 
established for a logical banking group, 
we shall all tend to lean over back- 
wards in our yearning to be absolutely 
safe. And thereby we tend to set up 
trade customs which are unduly expen- 
sive to all of us. 


N considering: record storage and 
destruction schedules, we must take 
for granted that the records are on 
the right kind of paper, written in 
lasting ink, that they are properly 
labeled, filed, controlled, and safe- 
guarded. Unless the records them- 


selves will last, and unless they are 
put away so that they will be there 
when wanted, and also so that they 
can be found when wanted, we might 
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as well throw up our hands and not 
bother to think about the subject at all. 

Step one in making up a destruction 
schedule is usually to find out what 
others do. Since others do about as 
they please, and since it is possible 
to find one bank keeping permanently 
or for ninety-nine years what a bank 
half a city square distant retains for 
only five years, let me assure you that 
there is very little nourishment in 
this procedure. If you crave con- 
firmation, consider the comparative 
table on page 19. Of these banks 
listed in the table, the first five are 
in Chicago, the next two are in 
Minnesota, the last in Massachusetts. 
In this list you will find a suggestive 
uniformity on some records, notably 
those which are kept for a very long 
period. But also you will find the 
judgment of these eight banks at 
widest variance. 

Assorted reasons can be found for 
these deviations from a non-existent 
standard. The first is that a bank 
which has an excess of space available 
for storage is inclined to save every- 
thing forever. This merely means that 
at some future date, somebody in 
that bank will have to settle the 
problem which today’s management 
is lazily dodging, and that out of the 
profits of that distant year will come a 
large charge for handling and destruc- 
tion which should have been incurred 
by today’s buck-passers. 





This interesting photo shows the burning of old records in the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 





Most important of all reasons why 
no destruction schedule has _ been 
adopted in the average bank, though, 
is that the managing officers feel 
inadequate to solve the problem, hence 
do nothing about it, or leave in effect 
an obsolete schedule simply because 
it is easier than to make a new deci- 
sion. Things would be different if 
some organization of recognized stand- 
ing were to take up this subject, 
handle it thoroughly, and make its 
recommendations. 


wear are the factors affecting the 
retention of records? Some of the 
more important are as follows: 

1. The Statute of Limitations. 2. 
Reasonable length of time after the 
Statute of Limitations, to cover un- 
usual situations which might arise. 
3. Rulings of governmental agencies; 
(a) Internal Revenue, (b) Secret 
Service, (c) F.D.1.C., (d) State and 
National Banking Authorities. 4. 
Service to customer. 5. Available 
space and its cost as compared to 
possible future claims which might 
result in loss. 6. General practice. 
7. Historical value. 

The Statute of Limitations sets up 
the absolute minimum period of reten- 
tion. It varies among the states. 
In Illinois we have two periods, five 
years on unwritten contracts and ten 
years on written instruments. And 
these periods start with the “date of 
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Proposed Destruction Program 
I ia nin 09's cca daae atte ations 6 months OUR RII Sasi oy mbes pic hids y's.a ste ice 12 years (1) 
I od chistes ngewe mene pe Forever Loan and Discount Records (except Collateral)........... 12 years (1) 
Cosmanms (ates ae Direits.. .... .. 0 - . s osc ccc bisects cws UZ yenms- (2). BN I occ 5. coco nce ee econ ve clet Forever 
Cashiers Checks and Drafts Registers.................... 12 years SERIE ar ta De Porc tiene Welter oe ce | year 
Cashiers Checks and Drafts Requisitions................. 3 months Proof De NNN ci goes hc eodae Sees CeO ea Tae 3 years 
ae eee 12 years (2) Published Bank Statements............................ Forever 
ee rere 12 years SE re Creer 25 years 
Clearing House Department Records.................... 3 years RESIS TEE IP 25 years 
RU o.oo 5.c.c-cc og SERS ee OH nema h alae 25 years (1) Safekeeping Withdrawal Receipts....................... 25 years 
sxc. xiriw eke tpgeeres wy beeen 25 years RUNNY IMNNONEDUNOONUIS, 5. 66S. ios noc ee Secs cc ca eues | year 
ay ss <5 «3k saa ae kaka 12 years en ATEN ef Cement 12 years 
Commercial Account Ledgers......................0005- 12 years a re rer er oa 12 years 
Commercial Account Reconcilements.................... | year Savings Deposit Slips....... Statins Seater ed 12 years 
eee ee 2S a eee re ee 12 years ON IIE CRIED... 55,205. Sac oc accscicces scinsies 12 years (1) 
Commercial Bookkeeping Journals...................... 6 months SUOMI TI ih ie «ede Mak cp Bows ca aie bw tod 12 years 
Commercial Statement Receipts........................ 12 years Security Sales and Purchase Records.................... 12 years 
Commercial Signature Cards and Authority Files.......... 12 years (1) Shipping Records and Receipts......................... 25 years 
io hs oo cdo cciat bones +6 eee dene 10 years Stock Certificates and Records.......................... Forever 
Coupon Department Register.....................00000- 12 years ES citing cuban cs skein vive dina eb Oe ee os Forever 
ee ere (To be examined annually by Credit Dept.) Tellers Blotters and Scratchers.......................... 12 years 
General Ledger and General Ledger Tickets.............. Forever Transit Department Records......................0005. 3 years 
(1) After loan or t is closed (2) After payment. 














Instead of giving the destruction schedule of Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Mr. Looney gives 
the schedule above. It is the schedule, he says, ‘‘which we hope to induce our bank to adopt’’ 


the cause of action.” In our state, 
then, records involving written instru- 
ments need be kept ten years after 
the cause of action, unwritten con- 
tracts five years. For instance, on a 
note with a definite maturity, presenta- 
tion is made on the due date, payment 
is refused. There is the cause of 
action, there is the date from which 
the statute operates. On demand 
notes, the statute operates from the 
date of the note. In either instance, 
ten years after the date is the moment 
when that record can safely be de- 
stroyed. Likewise, if a check is 
returned or a forgery is paid, the cause 
of action starts from the date of such 
return or payment, and not from the 
date the bank’s customer wakes up 
to the fact that he has a claim. 


UT as pointed out in the headings 

above, some additional grace time is 
advisable though not strictly neces- 
sary. An instance arose in our institu- 
tion where a widow of a former bond 
customer found some receipted state- 
ments covering sales of bonds. She 
demanded the bonds, on the theory 
that we had never delivered them. 
The claim arose long past the statutory 
period, and we might not have suf- 
fered any loss if she had taken it to 
court. Fortunately, we still had our 
delivery receipts and were able to 
display them. We were thus saved 
embarrassment as well as expense 
due to the late customer’s failure to 
maintain records showing his own 
sales of those same securities. The 
instance is cited merely to point that 
there is some advantage in keeping 
records beyond the bare legal mini- 
mum. There are all manner of human 
errors to allow for. A hypothetical 
example is that the record department 


throws away the wrong file; almost 
anyone may waver for an instant in 
knowing just what year it is he should 
be working on. The chances are that 
he will, in such an instance, err by 
only one year. Therefore eleven years 
would be a safer destruction schedule 
than ten years. 

How much time should be added to 
allow for human weakness and general 
slackness must depend upon experience 
and common sense. We feel that safe- 
keeping and collateral records should 
be retained at least twenty years — 
twice the time mentioned in the 
statute. Records covering checking 
accounts, cashiers checks, and collec- 
tions can safely be thrown away 
sooner—say in twelve years. The 
only workable rule is first to make up 
a schedule, then to question each time 
allowance. Have there been requests 
for records older than the time 
allowed before destruction? If so, 
what would have been the effect if 
the records had already been de- 
stroyed? Would this result have been 
serious enough to pay for keeping the 
records longer than the time set forth 
in the destruction schedule? 

Rulings of government agencies are 
easy. Either they tell you to keep a 
record so long, or else they do not. 
Sometimes their rulings change, and 
for cause. During the period when 
the Internal Revenue agents were 
working up the case which eventually 
sent several gangsters to prison for 
tax-dodging, they requested all Chicago 
banks to keep out-clearings records 
for at least three years; our practice 
had been two years. 

Service to the customer is arguable. 
In our department —it is only fair to 
say there are differences of opinion 
within the institution—we hold the 


belief that our customers should main- 
tain their own records and not lean 
upon ours. When anything is added 
to a retention period on this count, it 
is done over the prostrate body of 
the comptroller’s department. 

When it comes to weighing available 
space or the cost of more space against 
the future claims that might result in 
loss if the records were discarded to 
create storage space, common sense 
must again be the governing rule. It 
may be considered as insurance. All 
of us try to arrange our insurance so 
that we pay out no more than neces- 
sary to guard against losses that would 
be embarrassing. The same rule 
might prevail in deciding on whether 
it is worth renting some more floor 
space to permit keeping letters or 
other records a while longer. This is 
exactly what occurred in the instance 
already cited, where our bank threw 
away two years’ correspondenc? files 
and thus prevented the need for more 
storage space. The cost of retaining 
necessary records is legitimate operat- 
ing expense. Any expense for keeping 
records which are not needed is 
illegitimate. Looked at in that way, 
the problem simplifies itself. 


HE general practice among banks 

is, as was suggested earlier in this 
article, an important point. If all of 
the other banks keep permanently 
their general book debit and credit 
tickets, then it should be potentially 
dangerous to throw any of them away. 
This is a governing consideration in 
many classes of records. The com- 
parative table shows that, on this 
particular item, all of the Chicago 
banks here listed keep these tickets per 
manently. The two Minnesota banks 
keep them respectively (See page 27) 
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WILLIAM H. NEAL A. D. FRASER 


RICHARD W. HILL .. . Connected with American Institute of Banking since 1916 as 
assistant educational director and since 1919 as secretary, Richard W. Hill has been appointed 
to serve also as secretary of the American Bankers Association. He will be in charge of arrange- 
ments of association conventions and regional conferences, and assist with administrative func- 
tions. 


WILLIAM H. NEAL .. . New President William H. Neal of the Financial Advertisers 
Association does not believe that the desire for public confidence is a cloak that banks can put 
on and take off at will. Mr. Neal is vice-president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has long engaged in local and national banking activities, is 
a member of the faculty of the Graduate School of Banking. 


A. D. FRASER ... The new president of the Mortgage Bankers Association, A. D. Fraser, 
has been engaged in mortgage bank and real estate development in Cleveland for the past 
twenty years. He is president of A. D. Fraser, Incorporated, of Cleveland, a trustee of the 
Cleveland Real Estate Board and former president of the Cleveland Apartment House Owners’ 
Association. 

EDWARD C. BALTZ ... The new president of the United States Building and Loan 
League, Edward C. Baltz, is secretary of Washington, D. C’s $47,000,000 Perpetual Building 
Association. He is also vice-chairman of the board of directors of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and a member of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Advisory Council created by the seventy-fourth Congress. 


CARL F. WENTE . . . Moving from the presidency of the First National Bank of Reno, 
Nevada, to that of the Central Bank of Oakland, Oakland, California, Carl F. Wente returns 
to the bank where he began his career thirty years ago. He succeeds T. A. Crellin, veteran 
president of the bank who becomes chairman of the board. In Nevada, Mr. Wente increased 
the First National’s deposits substantially and developed a system of ten branches in major 
centers of the state. 

ANNE HOUSTOUN SADLER ... For the coming year, Anne Houstoun Sadler, assistant 
secretary, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City, will head the activities of the 
Association of Bank Women. Miss Sadler was elected president for the 1937-38 term at the 
recent convention in Boston. 


ARTHUR J. LINN ... Comptroller Arthur J. Linn of the Hamilton National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the new president of The National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. Elected at the association’s convention in Boston, Mr. Linn impressed upon members 
and conference groups “the great public service’ that might be performed ‘‘by carrying the 
message of adequate accounting and control of assets and funds to the small bank.” 


ANNE HOUSTOUN SADLER ARTHUR J. LINN 
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Court DEecIsIons.... 





An interpretation of the legal standing of the post-dated 
check... A ruling on the troublesome question of reasonable 
time for cashing a check....A decision on datings of notes 


Post-dated Check 


When a bank or other creditor re- 
ceives a post-dated check in payment 
of a debt, does the delivery of such a 
check operate as a legal payment of 
the debt for which it was given? 

In a case recently decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit, a quar- 
terly premium on a life insurance 
policy was due July 16, with a grace 
period of thirty days for payment. On 
August 14 the insured gave to the in- 
surance company’s general agent a 
check post-dated to September 5. 
Thereupon the general agent advised 
the home office of the company that 
the premium had been paid and an 
appropriate entry was made on the 
company’s books showing payment. 
The agent, however, did not advise the 
company of the manner in which pay- 
ment had been received. 

When the check was presented for 
payment, shortly after September 5, it 
was dishonored. A few days later the 
drawer of this post-dated check com- 
mitted suicide, and the insurance com- 
pany refused to pay the amount of the 
policy on the ground that the policy 
had lapsed because of non-payment of 
the premium. 


by 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


The United States Circuit Court de- 
cided that this post-dated check, even 
though dishonored when presented, 
constituted payment of the premium. 
The court pointed out that the accept- 
ance of a note drawn for a maturity 
date of September 5 would have been 
payment of the premium under the 
law. 

‘Inasmuch as the execution of a note 
under such circumstances,” said the 
court, ‘‘creates a liability on the part 
of the insured which did not previously 
exist, it constitutes consideration for 
the payment and satisfaction of the 
premium. Wherein does the execution 
and acceptance of a post-dated check 
permit of a different conclusion?” 

Technically, this decision seems to 
mean that the acceptance of the post- 
dated check pays the original obliga- 
tion and the drawer’s liability on the 


check is substituted for the original 
debt. In this case the insurance com- 
pany’s only redress would be to re- 
cover on the check. The outcome 
probably would have been different if 
the insurance company’s agent had 
accepted the check “conditionally,” 
that is, on the understanding that the 
check would constitute payment if 
honored when presented. The breach 
of that condition by the subsequent 
dishonor of the check might well have 
been considered a default of the paying 
of the premium. 

Ordinarily, a post-dated check is 
considered in law to be the equivalent 
of a promissory note falling due on the 
date to which the check is post-dated. 
Banks receiving post-dated checks in 
payment of obligations to the bank 
would do well to make clear that such 
checks are received as “conditional” 
payment only. (John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company vs. Mann, 86 
Federal Reporter, second series, 783.) 


Reasonable Time 


Once more the troublesome question 
of what constitutes a “reasonable 
time’’ for presenting a check or other 
negotiable instrument for (See page 28) 
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Canadian Notes and Comment 








PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Canadian bankers are pleased at the 
public reception in Alberta of the 
“Facts About Banking in Canada,” 
informative series of broadcasts and 
publicity, sponsored by the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. The large num- 
ber of applications for pamphlets con- 
taining reproductions of the speeches 
and the numerous letters reaching bank 
officials reveal the interest in banking. 

Typical of press comment in the 
province on the bank program was 
editorial comment of the Edmonton 
Journal, which was in part: 

“An illustration of a timely and 
proper type of institutional advertis- 
ing is the series recently published by 
the banks of Alberta. The greater is 
the public understanding of the busi- 
ness of banking the less likelihood is 
there of charges based on ignorance. 
Probably nine out of ten persons who 
read the series of advertisements have 
a better knowledge of the powers and 
methods of banks than they had 
before. Certainly few will think less 
of the banks for coming to their own 
defence, and many will think better 
of them.” 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


A business man who makes a num- 
ber of Christmas remittances each 
year believes that banks could expand 
their money order business at Christ- 
mas time by providing an appropri- 
ately decorated money order. Banks 
issue holly-covered pass books suitable 
for gifts he says. Why not carry the 
same idea into drafts and money 
orders? 


STUDENT EDUCATION 


Intelligent clients often exhibit an 
amazing unfamiliarity with banking 
forms and their legal ramifications. 
This has prompted one banker to 
suggest that an educational field has 
been neglected where bank co-oper- 
ation would be constructive and might 
be welcomed. 

He points out that while Canadian 
financial institutions have issued book- 
lets and other matter designed to 
assist customers in familiarizing them- 
selves with bank forms, these are 
mainly for adult use and he believes 
that it is in the schools, colleges or uni- 
versities that students should receive 
some knowledge of practical banking 
as well as theory. 

He asks: Are business courses com- 
prehensive enough to include instruc- 


by G. A. G. 








tion on banking? Are textbooks devot- 
ing sufficient space to practical bank- 
ing? Could bankers assist educational 
authorities in preparing suitable mat- 
ter by practical bankers? Could banks 
assist in supplying forms for exhibits? 


ESTATE ADMINISTRATION 


Indicating that the worries of execu- 
tors as displayed in trust company 
publicity are not overdrawn, a recent 
judgment handed down in a western 
Canadian court found an executor 
liable for shrinkage in an estate he 
was administering. 


BRANCHES AND TAXES 


Recent statistics indicate that the 
number of branches operated by the 
Canadian chartered banks in Canada 
has declined to the lowest total in 
twenty years. On September 30 last 
the ten Canadian commercial banks 
had 3,513 branches or agencies with 
3,368 located in Canada, 25 in New- 
foundland and 120 in other countries. 
One has to go back to 1917 to find a 
comparable domestic total. In that 
year branches in Canada numbered 
3,311 but there was a steady expansion 
from then on which followed through 
until 1931 when a definite downward 
trend became evident. The contrac- 
tion in the number of offices coincides 
with a period in which bank taxes 
have been increased sharply. 


CLEARING HOUSE ITEMS 


Bank debits in Canada for the 
month of September showed a decrease 
of 12.8 per cent compared with the 
same month last year. The grand 
total for September was $2,733,624,854 
against $2,612,857,577 for the previous 
month and $3,133,564,540 for Septem- 
ber of last year. Bright spots in the 
comparison with a year ago were the 
gains of 12.4 per cent and 7.8 per 
cent respectively scored by the Mari- 
time Provinces and the Province of 
Quebec. Debits at Montreal at $854,- 
000,000 were 6.3 per cent above 
September last year . . . Canadian 
commercial banks discontinued twelve 
branches and two seasonal offices dur- 
ing September and October while one 
branch and one_ subagency were 
established during the same period. 
Eleven of the offices closed during the 
period were located in Saskatchewan 
while one Ontario subagency was also 
discontinued . . . Observers believe 
that from statistics to hand that 1937 
will show the fewest bank holdups in 
Canada in several years. 
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Doing the Unusual 
with Good Results 


(From page 18) banks. It has been my 
privilege to assist my friends in other 
institutions by recommending people 
for their banks. We find that our 
girls leave us only when they marry 
when they automatically resign. 

We also feel that our vacation plans 
are good for our employees. We give 
each employee, who has been with us 
from one to five years, two full weeks 
in the summer with one week in the 
winter at full pay. Those who have 
been with us longer than five years 
have three weeks in summer and one 
in winter with full pay. 

At Christmas time employees who 
have been with us for five years or 
longer receive a full month’s salary as 
a gift. Those with us from one to five 
years receive a gift equal to half their 
month’s salary and those with us one 
year or less receive $25. 


E are anxious to have talented 

young people join our staff such as 
those who are musical and can play 
the organ, who are handy with flowers 
and can handle plans for the various 
flower shows, or those who can draw 
and originate some of the unique invi- 
tations we like to send out. 

Besides taking turns in arranging 
for the morning service, our young men 
and young women assist in cutting and 
arranging flowers each morning. In 
this way they have a chance to be in 
the fresh air. We also urge them to 
spend their week-ends out in the 
country and in out-of-door sports. 
Especially do we urge them to become 
acquainted with the scenic beauties of 
the region. We have frequent dances 
and entertainments at a mountain 
lodge. We feel that nothing is too 
good for these fine young people. 

Our program has been accompanied 
by the steady growth of our institu- 
tion. There has been an increase of 
half a million dollars in deposits in the 
last three years. 

Our business grew from $1,895,326.52 
last year to $2,117,220.08 by June, 
1937, an increase of $221,893.56. De- 
posits increased by $208,719.36 during 
this period. In glancing back to the 
figures for 1934-35, 1935-36 and com- 
paring with those of 1936-37 we found 
that deposits had increased during this 
period from $1,305,791.78 to $1,828,- 
793.64, a total of $523,001.86. 

This is not the result of mere chance 
but the consequence of a gradual ap- 
proval by our customers of our methods 
of doing business and of our commun- 
ity program. They rode the storm of 
the depression years with us, gave us 
their confidence, and now help us 







































The 1937 Increase 
in BANK CLEARINGS 


From January Ist through October 23rd 


CEEVELAMEe «..-« « « Je 
THE NEXT CITY. .. . 14.0% 
AVERAGE (Ail Reserve Cities) .  . 7.6% 


Location and transportation long 
ago made Cleveland an important 
banking center; and National 
City correspondent services have 
further increased Cleveland’s use- 
fulness to out-of-town bankers 
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reach out for more new business. 














NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 + RESOURCES EXCEED $400,000,000 
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The Beloved Hotel 






































+z Around the world, as in San 
Francisco itself, The Palace Hotel 
is beloved. Perhaps because it 
embodies the things one loves 
about fascinating San Francisco 
. ++ perhaps because it treasures 
and daily interprets in modern 
guise the grand tradition of hos- 
pitable California ... perhaps 
simply because it is one of the 
world’s truly fine hotels—in every 
sense. 


600 Rooms—each with bath 
From $3.50 (single) up 


The 
Patace Hore. 


Market at New Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, MANAGER 
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From Technology to New Business 


(From page 12) and our job is merely to 
put our client in touch with competent 
counsel who will serve him gratis. 

“This idea can easily be developed 
for all industries and the nice part of it 
is that it gives you something tangible 
to talk about when soliciting business. 
Its intent is not to exchange research 
contacts for new accounts, but the 
experience has been that one very 
closely follows the other. 

“IT am quite satisfied that the day 


is not far distant when a_ proper 
appreciation of the value of research 
will enable a banking institution to 
attract considerable commercial busi- 
ness to it.” 

That was a prediction. It has since 
become an accomplished fact. It is 
our contribution toward the growth 
and development of industry on the 
Niagara frontier. We will be happy 
to help any bank put the plan into 
operation for their clients. 





BOOKLETS 





for BANKS 








Free copies of the booklets listed below can be obtained by mailing re- 
quests on your letterhead to The Editor, The Burroughs Clearing 
House, Second Boulevard and Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


New Booklets 


| THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS... Just 


off the press, this carefully indexed reading 


_ guide is a noteworthy booklet. It was pub- 
| lished by a manufacturer of bookcases and 
| Office equipment as a service to customers and 
| is offered to readers of The Burroughs 


Clearing House. Divisional groupings of 
books are: The World’s Best Books; Best 


| Books of Our Times; Best Books for Children; 


Pulitzer Prize Winners in Letters; Nobel 


| Prize Winners in Literature; Books of the 
Last Decade. 


| A CURRENT APPRAISAL OF INSTAL- 


MENT FINANCING .. . This is a timely 


| offering that will be of particular interest to 


bank officers studying or dealing with con- 
sumer credit. It is a reprint of an address 
delivered by Henry Ittleson, President of 
Commercial Investment Trust, at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Sales 
Finance Companies in Chicago in September. 
The title describes the subject matter. 


CHANGEPOINT FOUNTAIN PENS... 
This is the title of an advertising folder 
describing a new type of fountain pen that 
is proving especially popular. The folder 
illustrates the principle of the pen, as well a 
individual pens, desk sets, and points avail- 
able. 


Booklets Still Available 


1937 REVENUE ACT. . . Complete text 
of this bill passed at the last session of 
Congress, designed to curb tax evasions, is 
contained in a pamphlet issued by the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York. A 
detailed explanation of the provisions of the 
Act is also included. 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE ...A 
description of the early history, present 
facilities, and current activities of this famous 
trading association. Illustrated booklet out- 
lines necessary steps in the execution of an 
order, and the development of an exchange 
system by which more than 7,000,000 shares 
of stock have changed hands in a single day. 


PATH TO SHEET METAL PERMA- 
NENCE ... Information on the development, 
physical properties, and uses of a rust- 


| resistant iron alloy is contained in this 


twenty-page booklet. Numerous _installa- 
tion photographs reveal the versatility of this 


metal in industries and banking institutions, 
on farms, and for marine purposes. 


NINETY YEARS .. . Book relating the 
history and interesting occurrences of an 
insurance company chartered nearly a 
century ago. The company, which has 
weathered four wars and at least four major 
depressions, originally wrote only marine 
insurance. It has since added other lines. 
Book is of interest to persons making a 
technical or historical study of insurance. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR AND WHAT TO 
DISREGARD IN SEEKING COMPE- 
TENT INVESTMENT ADVISORS . 
Helps judge the ability of investment advisors 
previous to their selection by ascertaining 
methods said to be employed and then check- 
ing the record of results achieved by those 
methods. Seven specific tests are listed to 
determine relative degree of competence of 
investment advisors. 


BANKING AND SELLING ... A series of 
nineteen editorials written by Joseph M. 
Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank, setting 
forth his philosophy about banking as a busi- 
ness. Under such headings as “Selling Is 
Necessary,” ‘‘Never Miss a Chance,” “‘Your 
Attitude,” and ‘““The Public Hires and Fires,”’ 
Mr. Dodge has packed a world of thought 
bearing upon employee relationships and the 
bank’s direct contacts with the public. The 
editorials, written for the bank’s house organ, 
are being widely quoted. 


LETTERS OF A BUSINESS MAN TO 
HIS SON ...A series of seventeen advertise- 
ments published by American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. Aimed at a 
better understanding of the functions of 
banking. 


CREATING NEW BUSINESS THROUGH 
INSURED PERSONAL LOANS .. . De- 
scribes a plan for issuing blanket policy 
insuring the life of each borrower for the 
unpaid balance on his note, the insurance 
decreasing with the unpaid balance. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ... An eight-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 


WHAT WILL YOUR DIRECTORS SAY? 
. . . Here is a folder about bankers blanket 
bonds, listing some typical cases of losses, 
and containing some pertinent points about 
buying fidelity insurance. 
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New Points on Old 
Records 


(From page 21) Six years and twenty 
years. The Massachusetts bank keeps 
one class of them permanently, all 
others for seven years. Very probably 
their laws or their local trade customs 
are different from those of Chicago, 
and perhaps rather well standardized 
within their regions. I should dislike 
taking the responsibility for recom- 
mending that our institution ever 
throw them away, as long as the 
other comparable banks in Chicago 
keep them forever. If there were a 
variance of practice in Chicago, how- 
ever, the question of trade custom 
might not apply and it might be 
good judgment to settle on a period 
materially shorter than this. 

A consideration too often ignored 
is historical importance. If only for 
advertising purposes of a few decades 
hence, it is wise to keep certain records 
which may have no legal significance. 
The first general ledger, the first 
commercial ledger, the gold reserve 
book maintained during the years 
when every bank had gold coins in 
the vault against a possible run —all 
these are examples of historical records 
which should be kept if only for senti- 
mental reasons. And these senti- 








mental considerations may at some 
future date turn out to have financial 
value as well —particularly in building 
prestige for the bank. 


WHEN it comes to presenting a de- 

struction schedule, or a retention 
program, I am not going to give that 
of our institution. Rather, you will 
see on page 21 the schedule which we 
hope to induce our bank to adopt. 
Looking over the list, you may observe 
that there are four rather definite 
terms for retention of records. The 
great bulk of the records are to be 
retained: Forever; twenty-five years; 
twelve years; three years. Assort- 
ments of records are recommended for 
destruction after other periods, but 





most of these are merely balancing | 


records which can be reconstructed | 


from other records retained for longer 
periods. 

In working out a detailed destruc- 
tion list, three questions need asking 
about any record. If it is a multiple 
form, are other copies being saved? 
Can this record or report be recon- 
structed from other records without 
too much trouble? Is this an impor- 
tant record or merely one of momen- 
tary value? 

We set up for ourselves exceptions 
to the general rules. One of these has 


to do with lost savings pass books. 
Where a savings pass book is lost, we 
keep permanently or until the pass 
book is recovered all records pertaining 
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Continental Illinois 
collection service 
1s prompt, 
efficient, 
and nation-wide 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














FILE BOX HEADQUARTERS 


“Equipped to Serve You”’—130 Stock Sizes 


Sliding-drawer—color green. Style SD-PD—Paper drawer. 


Style SD-MFD—Metal front drawer. Style C—Hinged lid; color tan. 









(Patented) 
OLIVE GREEN pee TAN 
Coin Boxes . . . Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps . . . All Styles of Bags and Wallets. 
STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (2% Sze") New Brighton, Pa. 
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to the account. These records include 
the affidavit covering the loss, the 
indemnity bond if one is required, and 
the tickets covering the transfer of 
the account to a new number. Like- 
wise on checks or drafts where stop 






GENERAL MOTORS 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 


ACCEPTANCE 
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payment orders are in force, we feel 
that all records pertaining to the stop 
payment orders should be kept perma- 
nently or until the item is presented 
and withdrawn from _ circulation. 
Where a commercial customer has a 








CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK ~- 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











agriculture! 





One account— 
many correspondents 


Imagine 491 correspondents in 305 Cali- 
fornia communities all closely identified 
with every phase of business, industry, and 
The services of these corre- 
spondents are available to you through 
ONE account with California’s only state- 
wide bank, which has more than 1,500,000 
depositors throughout California. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive state- 
wide service are given prompt attention. 


BANK of AMERICA 
The Statewide National Bank 


MAIN OFFICES 


San Francisco: No. 1 Powell Street 
Los Angeles: 660 So. Spring Street 
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stop paymnet order in force, when he 
closes his account it releases the stop 
payment order. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out 
that the period of retention for an 
item should be figured from the time 
of the last entry on the records. This, 
however, is taken care of almost auto- 


| matically by the fact that the record 


is not filed in the storage until after 
no more entries have been made upon 
it, and therefore it is sure to be held 
in the group at least as late as its last 
entry. Where records are transferred 
to a new sheet, the old sheet is kept 
for the stipulated time. 

Boiled down, it amounts to a double 
consideration. First comes the legal 
necessity as set by the statute of 
limitations or other legal guidance. 
Second comes old-fashioned horse 
sense. In our opinion, a liberal 
administration of common sense guided 
by the eight considerations listed 
earlier in this article should enable 
any bank to work out a schedule of 
record retention and destruction which 
will fit its needs and leave it safe from 


danger of future embarrassment. 


Court Decisions 


(From page 23) payment has come before 
the courts, this time in Missouri. 
Quoting the statute, the court said: 
‘**A check must be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after its 
issue or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of 
the loss caused by the delay.” This, 
of course, is the provision of the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Law. 
‘In determining what is a reasonable 
or an unreasonable time in which to 
present a negotiable instrument,” the 
court explained, “‘regard is to be had to 


| the nature of the instrument and com- 


mon usage in trade and business, if 
any, with respect to such instrument 
and the facts of the particular case. 
“The rule seems to be well-estab- 
lished in Missouri, that, where a check 
is delivered by the drawer to the payee 
in the same place where the bank on 
which it is drawn is located, a reason- 
able time for its presentment, where no 
cause for delay appears, is within the 


| banking hours on the day of its de- 





livery or within the banking hours on 
the next day after its delivery.” This 
is in accord with the rule laid down in 
the court decisions of many states. 
(Maryland Casualty Company vs. 
Dobbin, 108 Southwestern Reporter, 
second series, 166.) 


Dates of Notes 


A borrower from a bank who, after 
making the loan, conveys his real 
estate, without consideration, to his 
wife or other near relative, would be 
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regarded, ordinarily, as attempting to 
make a fraudulent conveyance, par- 
ticularly if the result of the convey- 
ance was to leave him insolvent. 

But what is the situation where a 
borrower makes a loan, conveys away 
his real estate, and then executes a 
renewal note upon the maturity of the 
original note. If upon the maturity 
of the renewal note, the bank is unable 
to collect because of the borrower’s in- 
solvency, will the conveyance of the 
property thus made before the renewal 
note was executed, be regarded as 
fraudulent so far as the bank is con- 
cerned? 

That was the very interesting ques- 
lion recently brought before the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri. The original 
borrower had died, and his widow re- 
sisted an attempt on the part of the 
bank to collect the debt on the renewal 
note out of real estate which the hus- 
band had conveyed to her before his 
death. He had left no personal estate 
out of which the bank could collect. 

“The undisputed evidence shows 
that the husband’s debt to the bank 
was created long before the convey- 
ances in question,” said the court, 
“although some of the notes were re- 
newed after that date. We have held 
that a renewal note is the continuance 
of the original indebtedness. 

“The debtor, after the conveyances 
of his land, was insolvent, and the con- 
veyances were made without consid- 











The unknown factor—the temptations 
and weaknesses that form the dis- 
honesty hazard—need as a counter- 








balance the known factor of safety: 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 








eration so that they are fraudulent in 


law and void as against the existing 7 


creditors.” 

After allowing the widow her home- 
stead exemption, the court ordered the 
conveyances as to the rest of the real 
estate set aside as fraudulent against 
the bank. 

From this decision it would appear 
that the courts in passing on cases 
where debtors have conveyed away 
their property in an alleged attempt to 
defraud the bank, will look, not to the 
date of the renewal notes, but to the 
date and the circumstances existing at 
the time of the original loan. (Farmers 
and Traders Bank vs. Kendrick, 108 
Southwestern Reporter, 2nd series, 62.) 


Speeding Deposits 


(From page 9) Who want to transact busi- 
ness beyond making a deposit. 


Another method of handling the | 


problem of speeding up service for the 
motorist and one which should also 
appeal to many customers who do 
their banking afoot is the “‘automatic”’ 
or “instantaneous” teller, which has 
been installed recently by such widely 
separated banks as the State Planters 
Bank and Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the Union Planters 
National Bank and Trust Company 





o| Memphis, Tennessee, the First 











Where to, please? 


It’s all the same to your telephone. It carries your 
words quickly, clearly across the continent, to some 
70 foreign lands, to a score of ships at sea, or just 
around the corner. 

Every day more than 67 million calls are made 
over Bell System wires. Yet your calls go through 
as though the entire system were yours. 

Speed, convenience and low cost are what make 
the telephone so valuable in your every day life. 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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‘ieee Prthentic’ s Chitaion 
of Atlantic Dividends 


Atlantic does not regard dividends as the first thing to 
look for in an insurance policy—even though it has 
paid dividends to participating policyholders for 94 of 
its 95 years in business. 


The most important thing about any insurance policy 
is the strength of the company behind it. After that you 
will naturally be interested in the kind of service which 
it offers. Only in the third place will you ask what it 
costs. 


Conservatively managed, Atlantic offers you a degree 
of security in excess of the most exacting legal require- 
ments. Alert to policyholders’ interests, it can point to 


a 95-year record of prompt and generous loss settle- 
ments. Awake to new trends, it offers a comprehensive 
service of insurance protection designed to meet today’s 
needs. Atlantic policies are non-assessable. Atlantic per- 
mits policyholders to enjoy the service of their own 
brokers. 


Only after fulfilling all these requirements of first-rate 
insurance does Atlantic offer a share in profits. Divi- 
dends are an added advantage of Atlantic insurance, 
not a reason for buying it. 
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Reasons for 


Developing Your 
Savings Accounts 


Savings encourage good will and 
make valuable contacts. 


They provide steady funds for the 
bank and the cheapest money the 
bank gets. 


Savings accounts develop other busi- 
ness for the bank. 


They are good for the community. 


THE AUTOMATIC REC ORDING SAFE 
35 East Wacker Drive, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans. These “tellers” are, in effect, 
nothing more nor less than drop boxes 
operated on the same principle as a 
mail box. E. A. Wrieden, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Union Planters 
in Memphis says the credit for these 
drop boxes belongs to the National 
Bank of Commerce in New Orleans, 
so, as a pioneer, perhaps Dale Graham, 
vice-president and cashier of the New 
Orleans bank ought to tell the story. 

“It all started,” he explains, “be- 
cause on busy days customers some- 
times undertook to drop their deposits 
on officers’ desks to avoid standing in 
line. To stop that, we decided to ex- 
periment with the deposit drop idea. 
We installed in one of our regular 
windows a very simple plate with a 
metal chute leading into a basket in- 
side one of the cages. We called this 
arrangement the ‘instantaneous teller’ 
and restricted deposits in it to those 
containing cnecks only. 

‘As our customers showed their ap- 
proval of this installation by their use 
of it, we decided to develop it further. 
Thus, in the case of our first ‘teller,’ 
we rearranged our chute so that de- 
posits would drop into a built-in safe, 
equipped with two independent locks. 
Keys to these were given to two tellers 
who open the safe and check the de- 
posits in each other’s presence. At 
the same time, we made an identical 
installation just inside our main en- 
trance with a connecting safe in the 
rear of the teller’s department. 

“When these changes were made, 
we felt our ‘teller’ had grown to the 
point where he could safely handle 
cash deposits and we now allow cus- 
tomers to deposit up to $1,000 in this 
way. A5% by 8% manila envelope is 
provided customers who wish to de- 
posit cash, although deposits contain- 
ing checks only are usually simply 
clipped or pinned into bundles. De- 
posits made in this way are acknowl- 
edged by mail the day we receive them. 

“An objection always made early in 
any discussion of this system is that it 
opens the way for disputes with cus- 
tomers relative to the amount of cash 
they had in a given deposit. We can 
only answer this objection by saying 
that we have had no such disputes 
throughout our experience, although 
we have handled as many as 159 de- 
posits through these installations in a 
single day. That amounted to about 
15 per cent of the deposits made. 

““However, we rely on the misplace- 
ment clause in our blanket bond cov- 
erage to protect us in the event a cus- 
tomer should claim he made a deposit 
which we did not receive. 

“Although the volume of deposits 
handled through these tellers has been 

| considerable on busy days and has 
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Burroughs 


NEW 
ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 

















ADDS 
SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES 

DIVIDES 


This new Burroughs accumulates a grand total from which amounts may be 
directly subtracted at the touch of a key! Thus, it is the only key-operated 
calculator that does a complete job with one handling of the figures. 


Here’s How It Simplifies Account Analysis 


It adds daily balances and accu- the same manner, leaving the 
mulates them for a grand total. loanable balance. 


Without interfering with this 
**stored’’ total it calculates reserve, 
and, at the touch of a key, subtracts loanable balance deducted from 


it from the grand total. total cost, leaving the net loss or 
It computes and deducts float in profit chargeable to the account. 


Item and other costs are calcu- 
lated, and the earnings on the 


Because of its electric operation and rapid, uniform key action, it is the fastest 
machine of its type for such work as figuring and checking interest on notes, 
bonds and mortgages, figuring savings interest, etc. 


[ New features and new operating advantages are obtainable in a wide variety of 
Burroughs Calculators. Call the nearest Burroughs office for complete details. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY . . . . DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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amounted to something on even dull 
days, the relief that it has given our 
flesh and blood tellers is not as impor- 
tant as is the fact that we have an 
answer to the customer who is critical 
of our service during peak periods. If 
they insist on, or must, come to the 
bank at such times and object to stand- 
ing in line, we can suggest that they 
use the ‘instantaneous teller,’ which 
they have been doing in increased 
numbers since last March when the 
service was first installed. 

“But don’t you have trouble with 
after hour deposits,’ someone asks and 
the answer is ‘no,’ for we lock our 
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tellers so they cannot take deposits 
after the hour for them.” 

While the Union Planters bank at 
Memphis is not yet ready to give a 
candid opinion of the automatic teller, 
Mr. Wrieden states that “It was de- 
vised to relieve congestion in our lobby 
during busy banking hours, especially 
on Saturdays and days following 
holidays. So far it has not been ex- 
tensively used.” It is Mr. Wrieden’s 
belief, however, “that with the proper 
advertising program this installation 
should prove a valuable adjunct to us 
in offering a better service.” 

The need for promoting the auto- 
matic teller is likewise stressed by 
Richard H. Wells, assistant cashier, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond. This bank has ad- 
vertised the automatic teller in the 
newspapers, prepared a folder to go 


| out with all statements, and requested 
| rail officers to suggest its use to cus- 


tomers standing in line. 

“We, of course, have not had suffi- 
cient time to really judge the benefits in 
the matter of service which we can 
count on rendering the public. It is 
my personal opinion, however, that 
our customers will have to be educated 
to this innovation and satisfy them- 
selves that it will work. Once the 
story is sold, the automatic teller will 
prove to be a real timesaver and 
should eliminate the necessity for extra 
tellers on heavy business days.” 

At the First National Bank and 


| Trust Company, Kalamazoo, M. B. 


Putney, assistant vice-president says, 
“The reception this plan has received 
is gratifying. We have had nosystem in 
our bank in the last five years which 
has created such comments as this one. 
Our customers have made it a point to 
tell us how much they appreciate the 
convenience and time they save in 
making deposits.” 

One device reported for speeding de- 
posits of motorists could not be found 
in use. It is a pneumatic tube arrange- 
ment connecting a depository at the 
curb with a teller’s cage within. It 
may be that some bank has such an 
installation, and, if so, readers would 
like to hear about it. 

But whether the ultimate in service 
to the motorist is to be the pneumatic 
tube, an outside window, or the de- 
velopment of a drop box arrangement, 
the great majority of bank customers 
will probably continue for a long 
time to enter their banks through the 
front door and present their deposits 
to the receiving teller in the usual 
way. On the other hand, to quote 
a simile from Mr. McWhirter of 
the People’s State Bank, the hotel that 
advertises every room with bath 
doesn’t expect every guest to take a 
bath every night. It merely indicates 
that the bath is there if the guest wants 
it, Saturday night or every night. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-12-37 
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Adding Another Reputation 
TO YOUR OWN 





















O’ ALL professional men, bankers 
probably know best the value of 


a good reputation. They desire it for 
themselves, look for it in each other, and 
demand it from their customers. 

You are only being logical, then, when 
you search out a Bank Stationer who 
values his own good name. For the 
checks, letterheads and external forms 
which you put in the mail every day bear, 
not only the bank’s name, but the mark 
of the craftsmen who made them. That 
mark is evident in the cleanness of line, 
the precision of spacing, the evenness of 
color which make good lithography and 
engraving the monopoly of experts. 

When you buy your stationery from 
any member of this Institute, you know 
that another reputation is being added 
to your own. It is a reputation which has 
been built and is maintained by modern 
equipment, experienced personnel, 
infinite care and reasonable prices. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE INTEREST OF BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND PUBLIC IS SPONSORED BY. 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANK STATIONERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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40 FEWER OPERATIONS 
in listing and adding these 














Business has been quick to realize that short-cut figuring 
naturally takes less time—less effort—and offers fewer 
chances for errors. The result is sustained speed, more 
accurate work and substantially reduced figuring costs. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show you in your 
own office, on your own work, what these savings can actu- 
ally mean to you. Telephone the local Burroughs office, 
or write direct for free, illustrated booklet describing 
the short-cut method and modern Burroughs Adding- 
Subtracting Machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
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The 10 amounts on this tape were 
listed and added with only 11 simple 
operations through the use of the Bur- 
roughs short-cut method of listing 
on Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard. 


Had these 10 amounts been listed | 
by depressing each key and the 
motor bar separately—and had 
there been a cipher key to depress 
—it would have required 51 oper- 
I ations instead of 11. 








This saving of 40 operations is pos- 
sible because on the Burroughs 
Short-Cut Keyboard two or more keys, 
together with the motor bar, can be 
depressed simultaneously; and be- 
cause there are no operations wasted 
depressing a cipher key. Ciphers 
print automatically. 


If you are not now taking full advan- 
tage of short-cut figuring, get in touch 
with the local Burroughs representa- 
tive. He can show you how to save 
thousands of needless motions in the 
course of a day’s figuring work. Or 
send for complete descriptive litera- 
ture and instructions on the Burroughs 
short-cut method. 




















